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T HE idea of holding a British Empire Exhibition intended 
to bring before the buyers of the world the industries, 
inventions, raw materials and products of the Empire with 
a view to the encouragement of Empire trade, was initiated by Lord 
Strathcona in 1913. It fell into abeyance owing to the war. It 
was revived in 1919. At a Conference held that year at which 
were present representatives of the United Kingdom and of all 
the Dominions, it was decided that it was desirable that the pro¬ 
posal should be carried into effect, not only with the objects which 
were originally behind the idea but also in order to provide a 
memorial of the great part played by the Empire during the war. 
The Empire had in the war proved both its unity and resources 
and the sense of the Conference was that when faced with the almost 
equally difficult and complex problems of peace, it should once 
more demonstrate its unity and its resources in dealing with these 
problems. An Executive Committee presided over by Lord Morris 
was formed in London. The promoters approached the Board of 
Trade for support. The Board, while they would not undertake 
any official participation in the Exhibition nor give any financial 
assistance or guarantee, approved of the proposal to hold such an 
Exhibition in London in 1921 on the understanding that satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements were made for the businesslike management of 
the undertaking and for its conduct on lines approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, and a Government representative was appointed to the execu¬ 
tive body of the Exhibition. At this stage the Organising Director 
of the Exhibition applied to the India Office for co-operation in 
securing exhibits of Indian industries, products and raw materials. 
The Secretary of State enquired what the wishes of the Government 
of India were on this application. Government considered that 
there was no prima facie reason for their departing from the ordi¬ 
nary policy of abstaining from participation in such exhibitions, and 
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ie y should adopt the same attitude as the Board of 1 rac _ 

.wising to undertake any official participation in the Exhibition, 
either in the way of collecting exhibits or giving any financial assist¬ 
ance or guarantee. I his decision was partly influenced by the fact 
that there was no machinery ready to hand to collect exhibits for an 
exhibition in 1921, the Provincial departments of industries having 
been only newly formed and their energies being fully occupied by 
work nearer home. T he Secretary of State was accordingl} in¬ 
formed that while the Government of India expressed approval of 
the exhibition, they did not desire to participate officially. They 
promised to bring the exhibition to the notice of manufacturers and 
interested persons in India, but declined to accept responsibility for 
collection of exhibits. A Press communique was issued in these 
terms on the 3rd of January 1920, and was re-published in all the 
official gazettes in India. 

About this tirpe, however, it began to be realised in England that 
the general project could not be carried through successfully without 
the active assistance of the British Government. Lord Morris s 
committee were anxious to issue a general appeal for subscriptions 
to a guarantee fund of half a million for the exhibition, and asked 
His Majesty’s Government to subscribe £100,000. The Board of 
Trade were willing to recommend a subscription on condition that 
the General Manager was appointed subject to Governments ap¬ 
proval, that the executive committee was enlarged and strengthened, 
the final list being approved by the Board, and that the regulations 
affecting the participation of the Dominions and the entry of British 
exhibitors were subject to their approval. The conditions having 
been accepted, the Board of 1 rade promoted a Bill through Parlia¬ 
ment subscribing on the part of Government a sum of £100,000 
towards the Guarantee Fund, provided that private subscriptions 
brought up the fund to half a million. Meanwhile the project had 
received the patronage of His Majesty the King, the warm suppoit 
of the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand who happened 
to be in London, and the representatives in London of the other 
Dominions. The Prince of Wales accepted the presidentship of the 
general committee of the Exhibition. The date of the proposed 
exhibition was also altered from 1921 to 1923 to give more time for 


preparation. 
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ere was thus a material change in the situation. The 
s to whether in view of this India should not take an otticla 
part in the Exhibition was laid before a Conference of Provincial 
Directors of Industries which met at Simla in April 1920 under 
the presidency of Sir 1 homas Holland, President of the Board of 
Industries and Munitions. The Directors were unanimously of 
opinion that India ought to participate officially in the Exhibition on a 
scale worthy of and befitting her position. They thought that a 
Commissioner should be appointed to get into touch with the orga¬ 
nisers of the Exhibition in England, tour throughout India and orga¬ 
nise the exhibits of local Governments, the Forest Department and 
business firms, and finally accompany the exhibits to England. As 
regards expenses, they considered that the Government of India 
should defray the cost of the Commissioner’s salary and of the 
building, while local Governments, firms and other exhibitors should 
pay not only the cost of the exhibits but also some rent for the space 
taken up by them, together with a fair share of the maintenance 
charges. 

A second Conference of provincial Directors of Industries 
held at Cawnpore in November 1920, discussed the way in which 
the Exhibition Commissioner should get to work. Discussion 
centred on the point as to what ought , to be the principal object of 
India’s participation in the Exhibition, namely, whether— 

(i) it should be simply with a view to develop trade, or 
(ii) whether it should also be with the object of displaying the 
various resources of the country and of the industries that 
now flourish in India as well as of indicating the possibili¬ 
ties of the development of new industries in the country. 
The general sense of the Conference was that the second object 
should not be excluded in making arrangements for India’s parti¬ 
cipation. As regards the method of arrangements of exhibits, the 
Directors were of opinion that the exhibits, instead of being classified 
by subjects for the representation of India as a whole, should be 
displayed in provincial groups. They recommended, nevertheless, 
the appointment of a Commissioner for the whole of India to assist 
in the organisation and despatch of exhibits They also suggested 
the desirability of inviting Indian States to join in the Exhibition. 
They finally recommended that the views of local Governments 
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hoptd be ascertained on the points raised at the two confere 
he Government of India in a letter dated the 7th January 1921 
referred the recommendations of the Directors of Industries to local 
Governments. Their opinion was specifically invited on the follow¬ 
ing points :— 

(i) whether India should participate officially in the Ex¬ 

hibition, 

(ii) whether the object of such development should be solely 

the development of trade, or whether it should also be 
directed to the display of the various resources of 
India and its industrial potentialities, 

(iii) whether a Commissioner for the whole of India should 

be appointed, 

(iv) whether the views of the Conferences as regards the dis¬ 

tribution of cost between the central and local Govern¬ 
ments should be accepted. 

AH the local Governments consulted agreed that India should parti¬ 
cipate officially, and that the object of the participation should be 
not only the development of trade but also the display of the re¬ 
sources of the country and of its industries both existing and poten¬ 
tial. All except one Government supported the appointment of an 
all-India Commissioner, and all except another Government accepted 
the suggestion regarding the distribution of cost. As regards the 
method of arrangement of exhibits, Burma pointed out that the 
display in provincial groups would stimulate a healthy provincial 
rivalry, and that such a display would be more interesting than an 
a §g re gation of all-India industries. The Government of Bihar and 
Orissa was of a contrary opinion. It considered that a classification 
by subjects for the representation of India as a whole would give a 
more striking effect to the display than one by provinces. Burma 
reported that the Exhibition Committee formed in Rangoon as well 
as un-official bodies consulted recommended that the exhibits from 
Burma should be housed in a tmilding separate from the Indian 
building and illustrative of the distinctive characteristics of Burmese 
architecture and carving. It supported this recommendation in the 
special circumstances of Burma. 

The Government of India decided on a consideration of these 
replies to bring forward an official resolution before the Legislative 
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bly recommending to the Governor General in Council 
essary steps should he taken and funds provided to enable India 
to participate on an adequate scale in the Exhibition and brought 
their decision to the notice of local Governments in case they con¬ 
sidered it advisable to adopt a similar procedure. The Executive 
Council of the British Empire Exhibition had also decided by this 
time to postpone the Exhibition to 1924 in order to give more time 
for preparation. As regards Burma, the Government accepted the 
request that it should have a separate building to house its exhibits. 
By subsequent decisions the Government of India was relieved of 
all concern with Burma exhibits, and the local Government made 
its own arrangements direct with the Exhibition authorities and 
appointed its own Exhibition Commissioner. An official resolution 
in the terms proposed was moved before the Assembly by the 
Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir Charles) Innes on the 27th February 1922, 
and was well received. After some discussion it was adjourned to 
enable more information being obtained as to the general financial 
position and the gross expenditure involved in the Exhibition. The 
debate was resumed on the 25th of March 1922 when Mr. Innes 
explained to the Assembly the general scheme of the proposed 
Indian section, its division into central and provincial courts and 
furnished provisional estimates of the probable cost that had been 
prepared by Mr. Chadwick, the Indian Trade Commissioner, point¬ 
ing out that in the absence of information from the provinces and 
States as to their participation and its extent, the estimates were 
necessarily hypothetical. For the purposes of the discussion, the 
estimates assumed that the Indian building would cover 98,500 sq. 
ft. out of an area of 100,000 sq. ft. provisionally reserved for India, 
and that this area would be distributed equally among one central 
court and fifteen provincial and State courts each covering 6,150 sq. 
ft. Mr. Innes dwelt on the urgent necessity of appointing a Com¬ 
missioner for India for the Exhibition and concluded his speech by 
observing that at a time of financial stress any avoidable expendi¬ 
ture was certainly a matter for argument, but that he held very 
strongly that it would be a serious mistake for India both for com¬ 
mercial and political reasons to hold aloof from the largest exhibition 
held for manv years where all parts of the Empire were to be repre¬ 
sented. And if India decided to participai e, considering the occasion, 
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should do so on a scale worthy of her place in the Empire, 
ches that followed were with one exception favourable to parti¬ 
cipation and the resolution was carried practically unanimously. 

1 he Secretary of State sanctioned the scheme of participation 
and with his approval I was appointed Commissioner for India for 
the British Empire Exhibition. I joined at Simla on the 5th June 
1922. It was decided that I should sail for England on the 15th 
July to spend about a couple of months there in order to get into 
touch with the Exhibition authorities in England and to discuss and 
settle on the spot with the High Commissioner for India and the 
Indian Trade Commissioner who was at this time in charge of all 
Exhibition work and the High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee 
the nature and style of the building to be put up and the agency to 
whom its construction was to be entrusted. The importance of 
coming to an early decision on this subject had been urged by 
Mr. Chadwick who pointed out that all building work should be 
finished by December 1923, at latest, to allow the building to dry, 
and to permit of the carrying out of internal decorations. A provi¬ 
sional plan and estimate based on a hypothetical area of 98,500 sq. 
ft. of building had been sent up by Mr. Chadwick, but in the absence 
of information as to the actual space required and of a decision as 
to the nature and style of the building, and what, if any, were to be 
its special characteristics, it was not possible to proceed with the 
preparation of detailed plans and estimates. At a conference held 
between myself, the Hon’ble Mr. Innes and Mr. Drake, at Simla, 
the following provisional conclusions were arrived at :— 

(i) As regards the extent of the space to be taken for the 
Indian section, the difficulty was that by this date 
only two local Governments had stated their require¬ 
ments for space. In the absence of information as to 
the rate of rent to be charged, which again depended 
on the cost of the building, and as to the arrangement 
of exhibits in the central and local sections, it was not 
easy for provinces and States generally to formulate 
their requirements. It was decided that the site of 
100,000 sq. ft. provisionally reserved for India should 
be taken up in full, as it was thought that probably 
all this space would be required, As the event turned 
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out, the decision was happy and no portion of % 
building was left vacant. At the time, however, it 
was agreed that the central Government should itself 
take over any space that might remain unallotted to 
Provinces or States. 

(ii) As regards arrangements of exhibits, it was provisionally 
decided that large industries and products of all-world 
commercial importance and the more important activ¬ 
ities of the State which bear upon the development of 
the nation as a who e, should be shown in central 
courts, while other exhibits should be shown in pro¬ 
vincial and State courts. It was also realised that the 
placing of particular classes of exhibits and individual 
exhibits would have to be decided by personal con¬ 
sultation between provincial Governments and myself 
after my return to India. 

(iii) The question whether the building should be permanent 

or temporary was left to the High Commissioner and 
his Advisory Committee to deal with as they were in 
touch with the Exhibition authorities, the architects 
and contractors. The Government of India pointed 
out that, so far as it was concerned, it was mainly ar 
matter of comparison of cost, and the decision must 
depend on the use to which the building would be 
put at the close of the exhibition, if it was permanent 
and what was likely to be realised from its sale. 

(iv) As regards the architectural design of the building, the 

Government of India approved, as generally suitable, 
the proposals made by Mr. Chadwick with the approval 
of the High Commissioner. The idea was that while 
the building should be harmonious in appearance with 
the rest of the Exhibition buildings, it should have a 
distinctly Indian character. Mr. Chadwick thought it 
would be too costly to treat the whole building in 
Indian style, and recommended that the Indian treat¬ 
ment should be concentrated on the entrance court. 
As a specimen of the way in which this might be done, 
he forwarded photographs of two alternative plans 
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drawn up at his request by the firm of Messrs. White, 
Allom & Co., decorative contractors, London, whose 
head, Sir Charles Allom, was a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the British Empire Exhibition. In 
addressing local Governments, the Government of India 
had pointed out the desirability of general uniformity in 
the whole Indian building apart from internal decora¬ 
tions, and suggested that the final decision regarding 
the nature and style of the building as a whole might 
be left to the central Government’s discretion. Such 
of the provinces as had replied by this time had agreed 
to this suggestion, and the Government of India, while 
approving the proposals sent from England as generally 
suitable, left details to the High Commissioner and his 
Advisory Committee to settle. As regards internal 
decoration, participating provinces and States were to 
have a free hand, employing such agency as they 
liked. 

(v) As regards the agency to construct buildings, the High 
Commissioner had inquired of the Government of 
India if they wished to nominate any particular archi¬ 
tect. Government decided to leave this to the dis¬ 
cretion of the High Commissioner and his committee 
with the observation that it appeared prima fade most 
convenient to entrust the work to the Exhibition 
architects. 
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CHAPTER It. 


I LANDED in England on 3rd August 1922. Thanks to the 
energy, and enthusiasm of Mr. Chadwick, and the keen 
interest taken in the matter by Sir William Meyer, I found 
that a considerable amount of preliminary work had been already 
done on behalf of India. As early as the 15th of July 1921, Sir 
William Meyer had, in company with Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Wintour, the General Manager of the British 
Empire Exhibition and the Exhibition architects, inspected Wembley 
Park and chosen the high ground then occupied by the Golf Club 
Pavilion for India, in case India decided to come in. Mr. Chadwick 
had followed this up in August 1921 by a formal letter in which he 
asked that the site selected should be provisionally reserved for the 
Indian building and its exhibits, and had obtained an assurance from 
Mr. Wintour to that effect. This was a wise precaution, as undoubt¬ 
edly the site chosen for India occupied the best position in the whole 
of Wembley Park, and was afterwards a site coveted by many other 
participating Governments. The only objection that could be urged 
at the time to it was that it was far away from both the Metropolitan 
Railway station and the Wembley Hill station, but later on a 
new Railway station called the Exhibition station was opened, and the 
quickest railway service from London to Wembley led to the very 
door of the Indian Pavilion. 

Sir William Meyer and Mr. Chadwick also foresaw the necessity 
for setting up an organisation in London to deal with the work on 
the English side and to assist the Exhibition Commissioner when 
he finally arrived in England with the exhibits both during the 
period of the Exhibition and afterwards till the accounts of the 
Exhibition were wound up. 1 hey proposed to the Government of 
India that the High Commissioner should summon a general meeting 
of the firms and individuals interested in India to explain what was 
intended in the matter of India’s participation to secure their sym- 
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id co-operation and to appoint a small committee in Lon 
fse the High Commissioner in matters concerning the Exhibit 
tion. The Government of India approved of the proposal, and a 
meeting was held on June 28th, 1922, at which Sir William Meyer 
presided and which Mr. Wintour attended to give advice. The 
meeting passed the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting of firms and individuals interested in 
and associated with India pledges itself to support India s 
participation in the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, in a 
worthy manner. For this purpose it recommends that the 
High Commissioner for India invite officials and non¬ 
officials to serve on a small committee, which should 
contain also Indian representatives of industry who may be 
in this country from time to time to assist the Indian 
Exhibition Commissioner in every way and to advise and 
assist the High Commissioner on all matters connected 
with India’s participation on this side. 1 he meeting 
considers that a whole-time Secretary is necessary/ 

In accordance with the above resolution Sir William Meyer 
nominated the following gentlemen to the committee :— 

Sir George Barnes. 

Sir Frank Carter. 

Mr. W. T. Coulton. 

Sir Stephen Demetriadi. 

Sir Thomas Holland. 

Sir Louis Kershaw. 

Sir Charles McLeod. 

Mr. T. McMorran. 

Sir Marshal Reid. 

Mr. N. N. Wadia. 

Appointments to the Committee made in later years included: 

Sir Abbas Ali Baig. 

Sir James Begbie. - 

Mr. J. Campbell. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. 

Sir Murray Hammick. 

Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay. 

Sir Md. Rafique. 
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The Right HonTle V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
Sir Sidney Crookshank. 

Sir Edward Cook. 

Sir John Maffey. 

The functions of the Committee were set out in a 
drawn up by Mr. Chadwick with the approval 
Commissioner for India and the Government of 
were— 
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memorandum 
of the High 
India. They 


(i) to watch and deal with questions arising between India 
and the general Exhibition executive, 

(ii) to watch expenditure on the English side, 

(iii) to consider plans and layout for buildings. 

The High Commissioner on the advice of this committee was to 
arrange for contracts for buildings, for expenses such as insurance, 
etc., and generally for charges accruing on the English side. When 
the Exhibition Commissioner came over to take charge of the ex¬ 
hibits at Wembley he was to work with the committee. The com¬ 
mittee was to be at work till the accounts of the Exhibition were 
wound up in London. 

1 he office work was first proposed to be done under the High 
Commissioner by the Indian Trade Commissioner with a com¬ 
petent clerk as Secretary. But it was soon discovered that the work 
was far too heavy to be attended to by the Indian Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in addition to his own normal duties. The meeting held on 
the 28th June recommended the appointment of a full-time Secre¬ 
tary, and Sir William Meyer was anxious that the Secretary should 
be appointed and take over his duties in good time to be able to 
assist me on my arrival in England. Owing to various difficulties, 
however, the appointment could not be made just then, and when 
I arrived, I found that Mr. Noyce, the acting Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner, was doing the duties of Secretary in addition to His own. 
So far as I was concerned, however, I suffered no inconvenience, 
as Mr. Noyce cheerfully placed his time and energy at my disposal, 
though, as I happened to know, this meant a considerable prolonga¬ 
tion of his normal hours of work. 

The most pressing questions concerned the Indian building. 
Its design, its nature (i.e., temporary or permanent) and the agency 
by which it was to be constructed had to be settled. And there was 
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I-important questions of cost, about which Sir William 
chat, while he and the Advisory Committee would make the 
most careful and searching investigation, the final decision should 
be left to the Government of India, and no work should be com¬ 
menced till their sanction was accorded. The question of design 
was gone into at several conferences between Sir William Meyer, 
Mr. Noyce and myself. We felt that of the alternative designs 
submitted to us, the first one produced by Sir Charles Allom was 
decidedly much the best, and in this opinion we were strengthened 
by the views of practically every authority we consulted, including, 
it may be remarked, Lord Peel, the then Secretary of State for India, 
and Ear 1 Winterton, the then Under Secretary of State. The ques¬ 
tion was placed before the Advisory Committee at its first meeting 
held on the 16th August 1922. They agreed with us. So keen, 
however, was Sir William Meyer on having the most thorough 
scrutiny before th<* design was passed, that he had the whole ques¬ 
tion re-examined, and called for further designs from Sir C. Allom. 
On the 7th September a conference was held at his office attended 
by Mr. Noyce, myself and Sir C. Allom and three members of the 
staff of White Allom & Co.—Mr. Adams Acton, Mr. Mackintosh 
and Mr. Hill* A searching examination of all the designs was made, 
and finally it was decided to adhere to the design accepted by the 
Committee. On several points of detail, however, modifications were 
made. Sjr Charles Allom was asked to prepare a model in accord¬ 
ance with these modifications. 1 his was placed before the Advisory 
Committee at its second meeting held on the 15th September 1922, 
and after Sir William had explained the differences between the new 
model and the original one, there was a discussion and the revised 
model was approved. I he building was finally built according to 
this last design. 

The question as to whether the building should be permanent 
or temporary was examined by Sir William Meyer at a conference 
attended by Mr. Noyce, myself. Sir Charles Allom and Mr. Wintour 
on the 14th August 1922, Sir William put the case thus : “ Per¬ 
manent buildings would cost more, but there would be a larger 
chance of getting something for them when the Exhibition is over, 
especially if, as Mr. Wintour suggests, they were so constructed that 
they might be used, tennis courts.” With this remark he left 
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the Advisory Committee’s decision. They came to the 
ion that to reduce expenses as far as possible, the building 
should be of a temporary character, a decision with which Sir C. 
Allom, it may be added, expressed his cordial agreement. 

The agency to whom the construction was to be entrusted was a 
more difficult question involving complicated considerations. As 
regards the purely constructional work, it was obviously convenient 
and economical to entrust it to the general Exhibition contractors* 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, who had materials and workmen on 
the spot, and who had a private railway of their own to transport 
materials to the workspot. There remained the designing and 
decorative part of the building. Sir William felt that the best method 
would be to negotiate with Messrs. White Allom & Co. to carry out 
the design and decorative work, as they had produced the approved 
design and wmild be the most suitable people to execute it, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the fine artistic taste possessed by Sir Charles 
Allom, the head of the firm. Sir Charles Allom was, however, a 
member of the Executive Council of the British Empire Exhibition, 
and though this precluded him only from entering into contracts with 
the British Empire Exhibition and not with the Indian Government, 
Mr. Wintour considered that it would be wise for him to resign his 
position on the Council, and Sir Charles agreed. 

I he procedure agreed to at the Conference was to divide the 
work into (a) design, (6) decorative and (c) construction and to give 
(a) and ( b ) to Messrs. White Allom & Co., and (c) to Sir Robert 
McAlpine & Sons. The contract with the former was to be a lump 
sum contract while that with the latter was to be on the “ measure¬ 
ment ” system with a 4 ‘ variation 99 clause to protect our interests. 
Under the latter plan, the builder does work according to directions 
given by the Architect, and the work is measured at intervals and 
paid for according to rates laid down in an agreed schedule attached 
to the contract. The variation clause provides that, where the cost 
of labour or materials falls below the schedule, 80 per cent, of the 
. resulting saving goes to the employer (in this case the Government 
of India) and 20 per cent, to the contractor. Similarly, when the 
rates rise above the schedule, 80 per cent, of the increase is borne 
by the employer and 20 per cent, by the contractor. The British 
Empire Exhibition contracts with Sir R. McAlpine & Sons were 
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reVon this system, and Mr.Wintour strongly recommended 
we^sfiould do likewise. 

The question whether tenders should be invited generally was 
considered. The Conference thought that this was unnecessary as 
Sir R. McAlpine & Sons’ general rates were fixed by the British 
Empire Exhibition after a strict competition, and we had already 
in a way got the benefit of this. It was considered not probable 
that any lower tenders could be secured, and the employment of 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons would avoid friction and delay. 

The discussions of the Conference were embodied in a note 
drawn up by Sir William Meyer and circulated to the Advisory 
Committee. They were discussed at great length at their first 
•meeting on 16th August 1922, and the Committee came to the same 
decisions as Sir William Meyer. Mr. Wintour had suggested that 
a third firm of architects should be employed to supervise the con¬ 
tracts and advise as' to the rates and the character of the work actually 
done. The Advisory Committee was inclined to the view that this 
was a costly superfluity, but before coming to an absolutely final 
decision, wished to have Mr. Wmtour’s considered opinion on the 
subject. Mr. Wintour was good enough to attend the next meet¬ 
ing of the Committee on the 15th September 1922, and emphasised 
the arguments in favour of his suggestion that an independent con¬ 
sulting architect should be employed. The Committee in modifica¬ 
tion of the opinion first expressed by it accepted Mr. Wintour’s 
view, and recommended that Messrs. Simpson & Ayrton who were 
architects to the British Empire Exhibition, should be employed as 
Consulting Architects to the Indian section. The High Commis¬ 
sioner approved of the recommendations of the Committee, and the 
decisions were officially cabled to the Government of India in the 
Indian Trade Commissioner’s telegram of the 20th September 

1922. 


An estimate was submitted by Messrs. White Allom & Co., in 
consultation with Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons for the entire work. 
This was considered by the Advisory Committee at its meeting of 
the 15th September 1922, and was referred to a sub-committee for 
scrutiny in consultation with the consulting architects with a specific 
direction to examine the question of reducing the cost of the build¬ 
ing consistent with safety. The sub-committee which consisted of 
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ieorge Barnes, Sir Stephen Dernetriadi, Sir Louis Kers 
'adia, Mr. Noyce and myself met twice, and was successful in 
reducing the cost of the estimates from £133,377 to £111,174. 1 he 

possibilities of reducing the cost still further without altering the 
design were carefully examined. The reduction or abolition of 
decoration on the north and south sides of the building was con¬ 
sidered, but was vetoed as two of the principal entrance roads to the 
exhibition grounds ran parallel to these two sides, and consequently 
the latter would be in full view of incoming visitors. Another 
method suggested was, while retaining the design, to reduce the 
scale. Mr. Ayrton advised, however, that reduction of scale would 
be fatal to the design. The only feasible method was found to be 
to reduce the exhibition space by cutting off either the annexe 
on the south side of the building—which saved about £3,500 at the 
expense of about 11,000 sq. ft.—or the triangle at the back—which 
saved about £6,500 at the expense of about 18,000 sq. ft. This 
course was suggested to the Government of India in case the demand 
for space in India justified a reduction, but as events turned out all 
the space was wanted, and the building was built according to the 
full original dimensions. The sub-committee’s report was considered 
at a meeting of the whole Committee held on the 4th October, 
and it was resolved to recommend the estimate as revised to 
the High Commissioner for approval and transmission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for sanction in time to enable building work to be 
started not later than the 1st January 1923. Sir William Meyer 
accepted the recommendations of the Committee and the whole 
question of cost and the possibilities of reducing it were set out in 
detail in Mr. Noyce’s letter of the 14th October 1922 to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Sir William Meyer pointed out that the estimate sent in was 
higher by over £6,000 than the figure for buildings entered in 
Mr. Chadwick’s forecast. This was due to the fact that while the 
sub-committee had succeeded in effecting a considerable reduction 
in the figure for constructional work, they were faced with a large 
increase in that for decorative work. Mr. Chadwick’s estimate did 
not allow for a courtyard which was a very striking and indeed, 
essential, feature of the new design. The Advisory Committee was 
strongly of the opinion that the courtyard lent such great distinction 
MSmi * 5 15 ; 
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^cll^fkcter, that it would be a great pity if the cost of the building 
were reduced by cutting it out. In this view Sir William Meyer 
entirely agreed, and he expressed the hope that, in spite of the addi¬ 
tional cost involved as compared with Mr. Chadwick’s estimate 
under this head, the Government of India would approve the esti¬ 
mate* 

On the 2nd of October, I had the honour of an interview with 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at which Sir William Meyer 
and Mr. Noyce were present. The Prince as President of the 
General Committee of the Exhibition took considerable interest in 
tne work, and made minute inquiries about arrangements in the 
Indian section. He thought that the sites for India and Burma 
had been very well chosen, and was much interested m photographs 
of the proposed Indian and Burman buildings which were shown 
to him. He expressed the confident hope that the Indian section 
would be worthy of India, and hoped to see me again to report pro¬ 
gress on my return to England. 

Sir William Meyer summoned a meeting of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the day prior to my departure for India to speed me on 
my mission to India. The Committee expressed a desire that I 
should visit England in the following spring for a few weeks, and 
I looked forward to another strenuous spell of work with Sir William. 
I left London on the 5th October, and landed in Bombay on the 20th 
October 1922. Late that evening as I was boarding the train to 
Madras, the newspapers announced the sudden death of Sir William 
Meyer in London the previous day. How severe his loss was to 
the Indian section of the Exhibition was put on record by the London 
Committee which dwelt on the fact that “ he brought to the work 
of the Committee a wealth of knowledge both as regards India and 
Emgland and an enthusiasm, which were of incalculable value **. 
Of what his death meant to me personally, I dare not, even at his 
distance of time, trust myself to speak. I have not yet ceased to 
miss his keen critical eye which seized at a flash the weak point in 
a case, the words of approval which meant such an accession of new 
confidence, and his generous warm hearted appreciation of the 
efforts of younger men. 
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CHAPTER III. 


M Y first care on return to India was to see the estimate for the 
building through. With the help of photographs and models 
which I had brought out with me, I was able to show how supe¬ 
rior the design approved by the Committee and Sir William Meyer was 
to the other designs submitted to them. The papers after scrutiny in 
the Industries and Finance Departments were laid before the Stand" 
ing Finance Committee early in December 1922. After explana¬ 
tions from me and Mr. Chatterji, then Secretary in the Industries 
Department, the Committee approved the estimate, and commended 
the trouble and care bestowed on its preparation. On the 4th 
December the Government of India was able to cable to the High 
Commissioner sanctioning the provisional estimate. 

My main task now confronted me. This was of interesting the 
provinces and States and private firms in the Exhibition and secur¬ 
ing, if possible, their participation. The great change that had come 
over the system of government in India by reason of the British 
Government’s declaration of 1917 and the Government of India Act 
that gave effect to this policy, and of the rules passed under the Act, 
had practically revolutionised the methods of preparing for an all- 
India exhibition. It was no longer a case of the Government of 
India saying “ Let there be an Exhibition ” and there was an Ex¬ 
hibition. The Provinces now enjoyed a considerable measure of 
provincial autonomy, and were free to join in the Exhibition or not 
just as they chose. Exhibitions were a “ transferred subject ”, and 
were dealt with by Ministers, men who came into office from public 
life and not from the public service, and who were responsible not 
to the executive Government but to the provincial legislative councils. 
The vote of the Legislative Assembly could only apply to the cen¬ 
tral Government and to its funds, and left the provincial councils 
absolutely unfettered in their decision as to whether they would 
participate in the exhibition or not. It was no longer a case of the 



Government issuing an order and the provincial Go\e__ 

s rendering compliance. It was matter for persuasion and not 
or direction. 

Even apart from the constitutional position there were good 
reasons why from the point of view of the Exhibition itself, the matter 
should be left largely to local initiative and effort. It was recognised 
from the beginning that one of the underlying canons of successful 
exhibition management was to spread interest m the exhibition as 
widely as possible, and enlist the work of as many people represent¬ 
ing diverse interests as possible. Even if some did not do much, 
the thing was to make them feel that the exhibition concerned them. 


f! these principles were true of exhibitions in general, they applied 
with, all the more force to an exhibition which was not to be held 
in India but which was to take place 6,000 miles away across the 
water, which very few of those exhibiting would actually see, and 
winch it was difficult to visualise. It was open to the Government 
of India to do what had been done at the previous exhibitions held 
outside India. I hey could have purchased from central funds ex¬ 
hibits from the various parts of India and sent them to Wembley 
in charge of their Exhibition Commissioner. But obviously that 
would have made the Indian section purely an official-run show 
and failed to evoke popular interest. There was the further con¬ 
sideration that the more decentralised the effort was the more chance 
there was of securing a more typical exhibit. With provinces and 
States having their own courts and with exhibits gathered for each 
province and State by district committees operating within definite 
local areas, we should have a more representative exhibit than with 


a central body from Simla selecting and procuring what exhibits 
they thought typical of the various parts of the country. 

1 he financial position of the Government of India rendered it 
imperative that the co-operation of provincial and State Govern¬ 
ments should be sought. The central budget at the time showed 
a deficit of nine crores of rupees, and if in addition to the cost of 
the building and the Commissioner and the central exhibits, the 
expenses of procuring exhibits from all over India, of building stalls, 
of decorating and running them had been thrown on the central 


government, the strain could not have been borne. It was obvious 
to everybody acquainted with the financial position at the time that 



Jas a case of the central government undertaking the 
**e-handed, the task would not have been undertaken at all. 

It was in these circumstances that my mam task, on my return 
from England in October 1922, became that of a missionary to the 
provinces and States spreading the news of the Exhibition ant 
seeking their support. The provinces had their own difficulties to 
contend with. Like the central government, they were m finan¬ 
cial difficulties, and had embarked on schemes of retrenchment. 
The order had gone forth that all avoidable expenditure should be 
given up or postponed. It seemed therefore an unsuitable time to 
urge on them participation in an exhibition which would cost money 
and which looked at the first blush a luxury. I he reforms had not 
long been in force and were working under great difficulties. A 
large party of non-co-operators stood outside the councils, and mem¬ 
bers who had braved opposition and chosen to co-operate, lay under 
heavy popular suspicion, and were liable to have their acts an votes 
misrepresented. Considerable misapprehensions existed about the 
objects of the Exhibition. Reports were about that the object o 
the Exhibition was the exploitation of Indian resources for the benefit 
of foreign manufacturers and capitalists, that India was being already 
exploited, and that if she joined, she would find, as a result of the 
Exhibition, that there was a still more intensive exploitation. 1 here 
was a general trade depression which lent colour to this sinister 
suggestion. In several provinces there were no regularly organised 
political parties, and Ministers were in the peculiar position that, 
while they were responsible to the Legislative Councils and were 
liable to be turned out on a disapproval of their proposals or mea¬ 
sures by the councils, they had no solid party behind them to look 
to for support. It required courage on the part of a Minister to 
propose participation in the Exhibition, and courage on the part of 

members to vote for it. . 

I soon discovered that the best solvent of prejudices and 
misconceptions was a personal meeting face to face with the leaders 
of local public opinion and a frank talk with them. It was not 
sufficient however to dispose of preconceived ideas and dispel errors. 
Interest had to be awakened, and a spirit of enthusiasm created. 
This could not be done by communications on paper. Enthusiasm 
once created had to be sustained and kept on till the last final s ep 
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^een taken. It was then that I discovered, what I of coi 
but had not adequately realised, how big India was, and what 
enormous distances had to be covered. Practically most of the 
time I stayed in India had to be spent in a railway carriage. The 
results however of a personal visit and talk were so concrete and were 
so compensating that I could not grudge the expenditure of time or 
energy. And once I met with initial success in a place, I had to 
repeat my visit several times till every successive step was taken and 
the work well started. Take for instance a specific case. At my 
first visit to a provincial headquarters 1 succeeded in interesting 
the Minister and the Finance Member in the Exhibition. They 
put forward a large scheme of participation which involved an ex¬ 
penditure of over sixteen times the amount originally proposed to 
be spent. I had to visit the province a fortnight later to be present 
at a meeting of the Finance Committee to defend the proposition. 
A third visit was made for the purpose of explaining facts to the 
leading members of the Legislative Council and overcoming doubts 
and difficulties before the demand for a grant came to be voted 
upon. Yet another visit was necessary to persuade the Government 
to bring the necessary machinery into existence for giving effect to 
the Council’s resolution, to appoint a committee and a whole-time 
secretary to tour over the whole province, interesting the people in 
the Exhibition and obtaining applications for space. Several subse¬ 
quent visits had to be made to the province to meet the exhibition 
committee, to help the secretary in his work and finally to inspect 
the exhibits. I his was fairly a sample of what had to be done every¬ 
where. By a system of personal correspondence I kept in touch 
with the men in charge in the various provinces, and whenever there 
were temporary discouragements or a note of pessimism was apparent, 
1 ran up to the locality to revive drooping spirits. In two cases I 
had more delicate work to do. The men selected by the local 
governments to do the Exhibition work proved unequal to the task. 
T hey had little to show after several weeks of work. I had to bring the 
facts to the notice of their Governments, and to get better men put in 
without treading on local susceptibilities or giving any ground for the 
feeling that I was trying to meddle in the dispensation of local patronage- 
Madras was the first province to come in. The official resolu¬ 
tion moved by the Minister recommending participation \vas opposed 
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^ y usual grounds, but the opposition was defeated by a 

In Madras the Ministry had a solid majority behipcTTf, 
and it was comparatively easy work to get the resolution through the 
Council. The next province to come in was the United Provinces. 
Members of the Legislative Council generally adopted a critical 
and sceptical attitude towards the Exhibition, and but for the stiong 
personality of the Minister, his powers of persuasion, and the pains 
he took to discuss the matter with the leading men prior to the formal 
debate, the scheme would not have been sanctioned. Even as it 
was, the Minister had to cut down his first estimate by a lakh and 
thirty thousand rupees, and give up the idea of exhibiting woikmg 
processes before he could obtain assurance of support. 1 he adhe¬ 
sion of the United Provinces was of great moral value. It came 
at a time when other provinces were considering the question, audit 
undoubtedly inclined the balance in favour of participation, bomb ay 
next followed. Here, in spite of considerable preliminary educative 
work, there was a large amount of opposition, and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that the Minister was able to obtain a vote for expenditure, 
the smallest of any province in India. Bengal then came in. I here 
was very strong opposition here indeed, the opposition being led by 
a moderate leader. The opponents predicted that as a result of the 
Exhibition, the exploitation of Indian resources would be intensified 
and the few “ lingering 99 Indian industries be choked out by com¬ 
petition. Speaker after speaker got up to support an amendment 
which agreed to Bengal’s participation subject to the condition that 
the British Empire Exhibition authorities paid the whole of the 
expenses. Finally the amendment was defeated. Bihar and Orissa 
followed. So doubtful was the position here, that the Minister 
thought it wise to have an informal meeting of the councillors before 
putting a proposition before them formally m the Council. T he 
meeting pronounced m favour of participation, but even so, till the 
actual vote was passed in Council, the Ministry was not certain that 
the opposition would not be able to defeat the Government. T he 
Punjab was the last province to give its formal adhesion, butheie 
the Minister was certain of obtaining a vote, and much of the work 
in connection with the Exhibition had been done in anticipation of it. 

Thus six major provinces had decided to participate. The 
Central Provinces and Assam alone stood out. From as far back 
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I, the Governments of both these Provinces had, in vie' 
ued financial stringency, decided to keep out of the Exhibition, 
and there seemed no useful object in my paying a visit to them, 
when the time at my disposal was so scarce that I had to distribute 
it amongst the various parts of India with the most rigid economy. 
Once indeed there seemed a slender chance of the Central Provinces 
revising its decision. Just before I paid my second visit to England 
in the summer of 1923, I had a telegraphic inquiry from Nagpur 
which looked promising. I postponed my voyage and ran up to 
Pachmarhi where the Central Provinces Government then was, but 
finally it came to nothing. An attempt was subsequently made to 
get up at the cost, of the Government of India a weaving party to 
go from the Central Provinces to Wembley, but even this failed. 

Once a province decided to participate, the subsequent steps 
taken were everywhere more or less similar. In most provinces, a 
public meeting usually presided over by the Governor was held to 
elect a large general committee composed of the leading men all 
over the pro/ince and a small working committee to do the actual 
work at provincial headquarters. The provincial committee in 
turn, with the help of the district officers of local boards, constituted 
small district committees whose duty it was to collect exhibits within 
their local areas. 1 hese committees helped to popularise the Ex¬ 
hibition, and in Madras the district committees took pride in their 
work and financed the making and transmission of the exhibits. 
The difference in popular interest between the provinces which 
adopted this method of bringing the Exhibition home to the cottage 
of the villager and those which did not, was striking, and I have no 
doubt the system of decentralisation would be adopted more exten¬ 
sively on a future occasion. 

The brunt of the work in the provinces fell on the official who 
was charged with the duties of the Provincial Commissioner and 
who was usually the chairman or secretary to the provincial com¬ 
mittee. In some provinces an officer was placed on special duty 
to do the work, in others the Director of Industries or the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies or a similar official was asked to do it in 
addition to his own duties. Experience showed that the method 
of appointing a whole-time officer was to be preferred, and I always 
pressed this on local governments. An officer specially created for 
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impose felt that the continuance of his job depended ot. , 

Jjum, and was anxious to show results. 1 he work demandcrr a 
^reat deal of enthusiasm and frequent visits to industrial or trade 
centres and talks with the public, and an officer who had work of 
his own to attend to, was apt to feel that the Exhibition work was 
encroaching on what appeared to him to be his own legitimate work. 
My experience also justified another proposition which I used to 
put before provincial and State governments. I his was the desir¬ 
ability of appointing as a special officer to collect and organise the 
exhibits, the man who would finally be sent in charge of them 
to Wembley. This enforced the principle of personal respon¬ 
sibility, and insured that only exhibits of a proper quality were 


selected. 

The circumstances of the Indian States were less complicated, 
but they too were suffering from the effects of the general financial 
and trade depression. And in some of the smaller States, remote 
from large towns, there was insufficient knowledge as to the objects 
of the Exhibition, the terms of participation and so forth. I found 
that an ounce of personal explanation was worth more than a pound 
of written statement. And the results were striking. Some States 
that had written to say that they would not participate at all, reconsi¬ 
dered their decisions, and came in handsomely. One State which had 
asked for 100 sq. ft. increased its demand to 1,000 sq. ft., and another 
from 6 to'400. There were disappointments of course. One State 
over which I had taken considerable trouble, withdrew at the last 
moment just when the exhibits were about to be sent off. And 
another, situated in one of the hottest areas of India and to which 
I paid two visits in the height of the hot weather, declined to come 
in. A third reduced its allotment so considerably, that what was 
left hardly brought in a return equal to justify the expenditure on 
my travelling allowance. A fourth, after several visits and letters, 
turned down a scheme for sending a working party of silk weavers 
to Wembley. But speaking generally the Indian States responded 
generously, and if I could only have found the time to pay personal 
visits, more would have come in. As it was, the following states 
participated. I mention them in alphabetical order :—Banganapalle, 
Baroda, Benares, Bharatpur, Bikanir, Cochin, Cutch, Dhar the 
Feudatory States of Orissa, Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kapurthala, 
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ur, Kathiawar States, Khairpur, Mysore, Patiala, Rar 
Tonk and Travancore. 

It was now time to pay my promised visit to England. I first 
paid a flying visit to all the Provinces to see that the collection work 
was m proper trim. I then went up to Simla where I discussed 
with the Government the final draft of a handbook and rules to be 
issued for the guidance of exhibitors in the Indian section. This 
was brought out in June 1923, and was the first publication of the 
kind issued by any overseas government. I sailed on the 26th of 
May for England and arrived there on the 10th of June. In con¬ 
sultation with the Advisory Committee and its Secretary, Mr. E. A* 
Kendall, I drew up a complete internal lay out of the Indian sec¬ 
tion, made the allotments of space to provinces and States, and sent 
out detailed plans to all participants. A great deal of all kinds of 
work connected with the Indian section was settled or discussed at 
tins visit. 1 left England on the 9th August and arrived in Bombay 
on the 24th. 

it was during this visit to England that what is known as the 
Kenya White Paper was issued by the British Government. The 
decisions arrived at in this paper gave great offence in India, and as 
one of the measures of retaliation, a boycott of the British Empire 
Exhibition was proposed. A few days before I left England, the 
Right Hon ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das who were in England in connection with the Kenya case, resigned 
their membership of the Indian Advisory Committee of the Exhibi¬ 
tion as a protest against the Kenya decision. When my boat arrived 
at Aden, I had a cable awaiting me from His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay which foreboded unpleasant developments. When I 
arrived in India 1 found there was considerable indignation over the 
matter, and that the Indian section of the Exhibition was considered 
a suitable scapegoat for the sms of omission and commission imputed 
to the Colonial Office. Notices of resolutions asking the provincial 
governments to withdraw from the Exhibition were given in Madras 
and the United Provinces, and attempts were made in Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab to reverse the policy of participation already 
arrived at. That section of the public which had hitherto held aloof 
in indifference from the Exhibition was now animated by a positive 
feeling of hostility, and this hostility was particularly apparent in 
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ay. In Bombay a deadlock had been reached, and rather t 
rry on under conditions imposed by the Ministry which seemed 
to the organising committee to be certain to lead to the failure of 
the Bombay exhibit, the committee had passed a resolution recom¬ 
mending complete withdrawal. The Government of Bihar and 
Orissa felt that the small amount of money voted by the Council was 
insufficient to enable the Government itself to make an exhibit of the 
resources of the province. In the circumstances, it proposed to 
abandon the Provincial Court, without at the same time withdrawing 
from the Exhibition. The Government of the United Provinces, 
pending disposal of the resolution recommending withdrawal, was 
inclined not to commit itself any further to participation, and would 
not pass any orders on the budget and other proposals submitted by 
the provincial exhibition committee. Personal conferences with the 
Governments concerned at Poona and Ranchi enabled working 
compromises to be arrived at under which they retained their 
courts, while I suggested ways and means by which their expenditure 
was reduced or otherwise met and their space was suitably filled. 
The threatened resolution in the United Provinces Council was 
moved and defeated, and at a conference I had with the Government 
at Allahabad orders were passed granting the provincial exhibition 
committee the funds it asked for, and other outstanding questions 
were satisfactorily disposed of. 

Another task I had to address myself to was to make a rapid 
survey of the situation in the provinces as regards private exhibitors 
in view of the threatened boycott. By this time the Government of 
India had let all the space in the Indian Pavilion, but the provinces 
had still considerable spaces to sub-let. I instituted an inquiry 
through the provinces to ascertain what space was still unlet and 
what space had been let but not paid for, and what proportion of 
these was likely to be surrendered by default. 1 he result of tne 
inquiries was reassuring. It showed that the effect of the Kenya 
decision on the private exhibitors was the loss of 200 sq. ft. in 
Madras, 500 in Bombay, 250 in Bengal and 1,200 in the United 
Provinces. No tangible results could be traced in the Punjab or 
in Bihar and Orissa. The Kenya decision certainly deprived the 
Exhibition of any lingering hopes of attracting popular enthusiasm, 
and it made the Exhibition officers feel that their work was being 
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in an uncomfortable atmosphere of popular disapproval^ 
ad no material influence on the success of the venture. 

Before I left England, a desire had been expressed by the pro¬ 
vinces that on my return to India, I should hold a conference of the 
Exhibition officers of provinces and Statfcs to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing notes and exchanging information. Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Lucknow were suggested as suitable centres for this 
conference, the selection of the exact place from these three being 
left to me. I felt that this was a good proposal, and with the approval 
of the Government of India, I called a conference at Bombay on 
the 24th September, 1923. This was attended by fifteen representa" 
tives from all over India. A large number of subjects was discussed* 
and useful suggestions were made. T he conference gave an excel¬ 
lent opportunity of ascertaining the progress made in the preparation 
and collection of exhibits and of estimating the adverse effects of the 
Kenya White “Paper on the work. 

When the collection of exhibits was completed, the next step 
was inspection and final approval of them before they were packed. 
T he inspection was usually done by the local committees with the 
help ol the Provincial Commissioner, and where the Provincial Com¬ 
missioner demanded my assistance, I freely gave it. The States 
indented on my services in this matter quite liberally, and I inspected 
the exhibits of every Indian State that took space from the govern¬ 
ment of India, except Cutch. In the case of Cutch, the distance 
and the difficulty of access precluded me from paying it more than 
a single visit. States that hired space from the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment got their exhibits passed by the Provincial Commissioner. 

Some provinces and States held local exhibitions at which they 
selected their exhibits for the British Empire Exhibition. Experience, 
however, showed that in the case of the larger provinces, the task of 
preparing for the local exhibitions diverted energy from the main 
object and rather hindered than helped it. It also held up despatch 
of the exhibits to Wembley till the local show was closed. Exhibits 
thoroughly suitable for a provincial exhibition may not be quite so 
suitable for an imperial exhibition held in London, for which a 
more restricted and rigorous selection is necessary. For these reasons, 
one province had to abandon a provincial exhibition after a certain 
amount of preparation had been made for it. These objections do not, 
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apply to small local exhibitions, and several Indian St^_ 
ejd/'successful local exhibitions before selecting their exhibits for 
/embley. T hese exhibitions gave a chance to the people of the 
States to see the exhibits that were intended for Wembley, and were 
quite popular. In some places there were no separate exhibitions, but 
the exhibits selected for Wembley were on view for a few days to the 
public before they were packed. I hese attracted wide public interest, 
and the example may be more widely copied on a future occasion. 

When the final selection of exhibits was completed the next step 
was packing them. Detailed instructions about packing, gathered 
from experience of consignments of Indian exhibits sent to the 
British Industries, hairs, had been embodied in the Handbook for 
Indian Exhibitors. Attention was drawn to these instructions when 
supplying shipping labels to provinces and States and central depart¬ 
ments. I he labels were in the first instance supplied to me by the 
British Committee, and were reprinted in India when the British 
stock ran out. Provincial Commissioners repeated the instructions 
about packing in local circulars which they prepared and issued to 
their exhibitors. I may remark in passing that these provincial 
pamphlets were a valuable feature of the Exhibition work, and were 
extremely useful. I repeatedly drew the attention of Exhibition 
officers to the necessity for careful packing and I made a special 
note of the point in my tours. And the Provincial Commissioners 
took a great deal of pains to insist on it. All this trouble was repaid 
when the goods arrived in England. The amount of damage in 
transit was, generally speaking, very small indeed. 

Considerable importance had been attached from the beginning 
to the necessity for making proper and adequate shipping arrange¬ 
ments to transport the exhibits. The subject had been discussed 
with Mr. Kendall at my second visit to England, and after my 
departure he was pursuing it with various shipping firms in London. 
It was at first suggested that some firm in India should be employed 
to transport goods from the Indian ports to the docks in London, 
and that there a London firm which possessed excellent warehouses 
and a large fleet of cars and lorries should take them up and transfer 
them to Wembley. And as regards insurance, it was suggested that 
I should issue policies on behalf of the insurance brokers of the 
British Empire Exhibition who had negotiated very favourable rates 



he leading insurance companies for exhibits. We soon reaU^JLj 
ever, that it was desirable that the entire transport should be in 
the hands of a single firm and should not be split up between two 
for different stages of the journey, and that if this firm could insure 
goods at the favourable rates secured for the Exhibition, it would 
save me and the exhibitors a good deal of trouble and delay. I was 
able to conclude such an arrangement with Cox’s Shipping Agency 
in India. I hough it was made clear that exhibitors were at liberty 
to make what arrangements they chose and were not bound to 
employ Cox s, the majority of the Governments exhibiting including 
ail the provincial Governments had their transport work done by 
them. I hanks to the concession in railway freight given by the 
Indian railway companies, the concession in port dues allowed by the 
Indian Port j rusts and the concession in ocean freight granted by the 
Conference Lines, Cox’s were able to quote rates for both single and 
return journeys which are believed to have been extremely favourable. 

Cox s Shipping Agency did their work exceedingly well. Their 
London office were most obliging. They stored the exhibits received 
fiom India in spacious warehouses on the riverside at Putney pro¬ 
vided with up-to-date appliances for handling heavy goods, kept 
them there till such time as exhibitors telephoned for them, and so 
prdei ly was the arrangement of the cases that no difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in getting goods at the shortest notice. Throughout the 
period of the Exhibition they maintained an office at the Indian 
Pavilion and the services of their representative were always at the 
disposal of exhibitors. 1 o Messrs. McRoberts and Pepp er our 
grateful thanks are due. The figures of goods handled by them 
exceeded all estimates. 3,821 cases measuring 1,144 cubic tons were ~ 
received Lorn India. Of these only 483 cases measuring 260 cubic 
tons went back. Cox’s insured exhibits to the value of £150,000 
and the claims lodged amounted to £2,000. It has, of course, to be 
remembered that some of the States and several of the larger private 
exhibitors made their own arrangements for transport. No figures 
are available for these. 

From the outset, the 15th December 1923 was fixed as the 
latest date for shipping exhibits from India. The Madras com¬ 
mittee, as early as October 1922, raised the question whether the 
15th January 1924 would not be good enough, considering that 




the British regulations the latest date for British Exhibi 
:cT send their exhibits in was 15th March. At that time Madras 
was proposing to hold a provincial exhibition, and the Christmas 
holidays were locally the most suitable time for holding it. 1 referred 
the point to the shipping firms in London, and they advised against 
an extension of the date. The point was discussed afresh at the 
Bombay conference of Exhibition representatives in September 
1923, and the conference decided that, as a rule, the latest date for 
despatch of exhibits from India should be fixed between the 15th 
and the 31st December, and that any despatch beyond the 31st 
December should be allowed only in exceptional cases and for ex¬ 
ceptional reasons. Bengal had a provincial exhibition which closed 
in January 1924, and to which Bihar and Orissa had made contribu¬ 
tions. In the case of these two provinces the date had therefore 
to be extended. There were delays in other cases not due to any 
exceptional reasons, and I had to keep the telegraph wires busy till 
I got the exhibits moved. I did not think it safe, in view of rumours 
about, to leave India till all the exhibits were on their way. I 
accordingly postponed my departure from the 12th January 1924 
to the 26th January and again to the 9th February when I sailed 
from Bombay. My last hours in Bombay were spent in charac¬ 
teristic fashion. Trouble was anticipated over the Bombay Court 
and the Chairman of the Bombay Committee and I were occupied 
in discussing the situation and the possible methods of getting out 
of it. Before I lrfft, we had hit on a solution which we straightaway 
adopted. It was lucky we did so, for a month later the apprehended 
trouble did occur, and but for the step we had taken, there would have 
been no Bombay Court when the exhibition opened. It was a fair 
sample of the storms we had weathered in the preceding eight months. 
As indicative of the amount of travelling I had to do in India, 
I may mention that the total number of miles I travelled on Indian 
Railways in connexion with the Exhibition was 64,000. Four pro¬ 
vinces, Madras, Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces I visited 
no fewer than seven times. I paid four visits each to the Puniab 
and Bihar and Orissa. With one exception, I visited every Indian 
State that took space directly from the central government twice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




1 ARRIVED in England on the 23rd February 1924. Several of the 
representatives of the provinces, States and central departments 
preceded me by three to four weeks, the Punjab representative 
by eight weeks, and found that the Indian building was not ready 
for occupation, but was still in the hands of the architects. When 
I arrived, the constructional portion of the work was nearly complete, 
but the plastering and decorative portion was behindhand, and as 
far as I could judge, would be ready only just in time for the open¬ 
ing ceremony which had been fixed for the 23rd April. The con¬ 
tracts entered into between the High Commissioner and the con¬ 
tractors specified the date of completion as the 31st December 1 A 
but owing to various reasons the contract time had been exceeded. 
There had been trouble on the part of workmen, threats of strikes 
on the part of plasterers in particular, orders by the Trade Unions 
forbidding the workmen from working overtime, a hard winter ; 
the fact that our case was not singular but that several Dominions 
and Colonies were as much, if not more, behindhand tended to 
show that the blame could not be put wholly on our contractors. 
Mr. Kendall and the Clerk of Works had, from time to time, made 
several attempts to expedite work, and it was certainly for no lack 
of watching that the contractors were not punctual. As the High 
Commissioner who had the oversight of the matter was dealing with 
the case, it was no business of mine to find fault or locate the respon¬ 
sibility. The fact remained that when the representatives arrived 
in this country, the building was not ready for occupation. Under 
the arrangements that existed between the Government of India 
and the local governments and the Indian States, we were to do 
the building and the outside decoration; the provinces and States 
had to make their own arrangements,-each individually for the inter¬ 
nal decoration of their own courts. An attempt had been made 
during my visit in 1923 to arrange a uniform scheme of internal 
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and decoration, but for good reasons, it had been tup ^j i 
n by the Advisory Committee. A general scheme would have 
simplified the work of the representatives, but as it was, they had 
individually to enter into contracts with different firms, each employ¬ 
ing what firm each liked, to build and decorate the courts. The 
unfinished state of the main building considerably hampered the 
internal work. 

There were other difficulties also to be faced. Owing to several 
reasons, the British Empire Exhibition executive were unable to 
give us in time the promised general facilities. The electric cables 
were not in yet, with the result that there was no lighting, the tem¬ 
porary telephones had not been installed and sanitary conveniences 
were as yet non-existent. Transport was a difficult matter. The 
roads inside the Exhibition were in a shocking state and varied so 
much in 24 hours that a person motoring down to the Indian Pavi¬ 
lion was never certain that he could come back by the same route 
by which he entered. The Railway loop line at the back of the 
Indian Pavilion was monopolised by the contractors, and our 
exhibits had to be brought in lorries over roads fearfully cut up, 
literally knee deep in mud, and there was such a congestion of lorries 
that a great deal of time was wasted in getting out of the block. We 
were obliged to lay down our own sleeper track, build our own 
unloading ramp and to get our own hand cranes. 

And to add to all this we had a pitiless winter, February and 
March saw the worst of it, more than once we were caught in a 
snowstorm going by road to Wembley, and we had an actual strike. 
No wonder that working under such conditions of acute discom¬ 
fort, our tempers were tried, and representatives somet’mes felt 
that we could never be ready on the opening day. It was to their 
credit therefore that so many of them had their courts ready and 
their exhibits installed and open to the public on the 23rd April. 
How great was the task might be judged from the fact that when 
there was a debate in the House of Commons on the 19th March, 
arising out of a supplementary grant presented by the Colonial 
Secretary for the Exhibition, one of the members expressed his con¬ 
viction that the Exhibition would not be ready on the day provi¬ 
sionally appointed for its opening, 23rd April, and in support of 
this view asked if anybody was bold enough to say that the Indian 
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mlon would be ready before August. It was undoubted that* 
e of architecture we had adopted for the building, and the 
separate internal decoration of our numerous courts involved more 
work and more risk of delay than the Dominions had to deal with. 
This was realised by the parties of London journalists who went 
round the overseas pavilions for a ‘ private view* on the 16th of 
April, just a week before the Exhibition opened. One of the news¬ 
papers reporting their impressions said “ No section of the Exhibi¬ 
tion provides a more vivid impression of the Herculean task that 
has been undertaken at Wembley than does the immense Indian 
Pavilion, split up into ten large and twenty smaller sections, repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian provinces and States.” 

There were compensations however. The Indian Pavilion 
when completed was, by common consent, one of the finest in 
Wembley. That it appealed to the public eye, and had caught the 
public imagination was evident from the fact that it occupied the 
central place in almost every picture of the Exhibition, and it retained 
the public favour till the Exhibition was closed. I reproduce below 
the architects’ description of it :— 

“ The Indian building at the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley is erected on a rectangular piece of ground measuring 
402 ft. on the northern side and 450 ft. on the east, which is the 
main frontage facing the lake and grounds. 

“ What may correctly be called the garden facade is 350 ft. long. 

“ In the centre of this is the Entrance gateway, 42 feet wide, 35 ft. 
deep and 70 ft. high. There are slender towers and minarets at each 
corner, and the whole is crested on both faces by a row of small arches 
and domes, similar to those on the Victory Gate at Fatehpur Sikri. 

“ Leading right and left from this Gate- house is an open colon¬ 
nade 16 ft. wide, with columns placed 16 ft. 3 inches apart, con¬ 
nected with arches. The colonnade continues in a cloister like form 
right round the large open court—150 ft. wide and 167 ft. long 
in the centre of which is a pool 40 ft. wide by 80 ft. long, with raised 
moulded parapet and fountains down the centre. 

“ The north, south and east sides of this court are broken in the 
centre by large arched gateways leading to the galleries of exhibit 
of the various Indian provinces and States. That on the east side 
may be described as the Main Entrance. 
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“ At each end of the Eastern facade are octagonal towers 111 ft. 
high capped and crowned with open lantern-like tops. 

“The style of Indian architecture chosen for the building is that 
which is commonly known as * Moghul *. It embraces all build¬ 
ings erected by the Indian master builders under the Moghul dynasty 
from its foundation by Baber in 1526 down to the 18th century, 
although Moghul architecture can hardly be said to have commenced 
until the founding of the present city of Agra in 1558. 

T he whole building does not claim to be a direct copy of any 
special one but all its forms, details and proportions are drawn from 
the most celebrated of them. 

“ The columns and arches of the Court are based on those at the 
Diwani Khas at Agra. 

“ The interior of Colonnade is somewhat like that in Moti Musjid, 
Agra. 

“ Details of entrance archways are to be seen at Ajmer, Jumma 
Musjid, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 

“Crestings : Pearl Mosque, Delhi. The large towers are similar 
to those of the Lahore Golden Mosque. 

“ Pieces of earlier ornament are introduced here and there. The 
lotus bud and flower terminate the centre points of all arches and 
its inverted petals crown the dome and minarets.’' 

When the Exhibition was opened on the 23rd April, all 
sections of the Indian Pavilion were ready except the Central Hall, 
the Press Room and the Timber Section, and the Bengal and Jaipur 
£ourts. In the case of the first three sections, the building work 
which was entrusted to our contractors was not complete; Jaipur 
was hampered by the backwardness of its contractor and the illness 
of its representative ; and in the case of Bengal the design of its court 
involved a large amount of plastering work, and the plasterers who 
all went on strike along with the rest of the workmen did not return 
to duty when the others returned. When completed however the 
Bengal Court was a noble one, and Mr. Mitra had a letter from the 
Editor of the “ Architect ” a professional journal, which said “ I 
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confess that of all the buildings in the Exhibition fror 
Itect’s point of view I like the Indian Pavilion best, and that 
Bengal is a magnificent feature of this Pavilion.” This^agreed fairly 
with the general verdict. The system of separate internal decora¬ 
tion had the advantage of producing some striking architectural 
effects full of local colour, such as the Punjab Court with its fine 
northern Indian style, the handiwork of Indian students, and the 
Madras Court with its Dravidian temple. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Company had installed a 
direct cable with India in the Indian Pavilion. The first telegram 
sent from this office was one to His Excellency the Viceroy on the 
morning of the 23rd April conveying the respectful greetings of the 
Indian Pavilion. To, this we had the following reply : -• 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to thank you for your 
message. He wishes the Indian section of the Exhibition all suc¬ 
cess. He has'heard most gratifying accounts of its progress and of 
the arrangement of its exhibits. He anticipates that the Indian 
exhibits will be viewed with the greatest interest by visitors from 
the United Kingdom and the Empire, and will demonstrate the 
great importance and variety of Indian achievements in the domains 
of Arts, Crafts, Science, Industry and Production and the vast 
wealth of her natural resources and raw materials. He feels con¬ 
fident that India will have grounds for pride and satisfaction in 
the results and for gratification in the part she is taking in the great 
Exhibition of the Empire.” 

This message gave great satisfaction to the representatives and 
staff of the Indian Pavilion. 

The Indian Pavilion consisted of the following courts : - 

Central Courts, 


Name. 

Organised by. 

In charge of. 

Forestry and Timber 

Messrs. Howard Bros. & Co. . 

Messrs. Howards. 

Railways .... 

Railway Board 

' Mr. A. E. Pearse. 

Steamship lines .... 

Peninsular and Oriental and 
British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Companies. 

Peninsular and Oriental and 
British India Steam Naviga^ 
tion Companies. 

Minerals. 

Dr. J. Coggin Brown, under 
orders of Dr. Pascoe. 

| Mr. A. K. Bannerji. 
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Name. 

Organised by. 

In charge of. 

Army ..... 

Army Headquarters, India 

Nil 

Survey of India 

j Surveyor-General, India . 

Lieutenant-Colonel Crosthwait, 
C.I.E. 

Co-operation and Education 

Commercial Intelligence 

Mr. R. D. Bell. C.I.E., I.C.S. 

^ Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay . 
i i Mr. G. L. Corbett 

Mr. F. S. Davies (Retired Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, 
Cochin), 

| Mr. P. R. Rice. 

J 

Cotton .... 

The Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. 

Nil 

Tea ...... 

The Indian Tea Association . 

Nil 

Jungle Exhibit .... 

Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd. . 

Nil 

Meteorological .... 

Director General, Observatories, 
India. 

Nil 

Mints. 

Mint Masters, Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Nil 

Indian Telegraphs 

Indian Post and Telegraph De- 
i partment. 

Nil 

Indian Press Room 

Indian Press, London 

Mr. W. T. Coulton. 

Fine Arts (retrospective) . . j 

An ad hoc Committee in Eng¬ 
land. 

Nil 

Fine Arts (Modern) . . *' ! 

An ad hoc Committee in India 

The Brit sh Committee. 

(Note i the last exhil 

>it was housed in the Indian gallery. Palace of Arts). 

Provincial and State Churls. [ 

Madras ..... 

The Madras Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, Chairman : Mr. E. F. 
Thomas, C.I.E., Secretary, 
Rao Bahadur S. K. Sundara- 
charlu. 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Sundara- 
charlu. 

Bengal ..... 

The Bengal British Empire Ex¬ 

Rai Bahadur J. M. Mitra, assist¬ 


hibition Committee, Chair¬ 
man : Mr. T. Emerson, C. I.E., 
Secretary, Rai Bahadur J. M. 
Mitra. 

ed by Khan Bahadur Kamr- 
udm Ahmed. 

Bombay. j 

The Bombay Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, Chairman : Mr. R. D. 
Bell, C.I.E. 

Mr. B. D. Asli. 

United Provinces 

The United Provinces Exhibi¬ 
tion Committee, Chairman: ! 
Mr. L. M. Jopling, Secretary, 
Rai Sahib M. M. Sinha, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Rai Sahib M. M. Sinha and 
Mr. St, Teyen. 
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Punjab and Delhi Province 

f Mr. E. A. Scott . 

1 Mr. L. Heath . 

jj Mr. Lionel Heath. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Mr. B. A. Collins, C.I.E, 
assisted by Mr. N. K. Roy. 

Mr. E. C. Ryland, C.I.E. 

Baroda 

The Baroda Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, Chairman: Rao Baha¬ 
dur Govindbai Desai. 

Mr. K. R. Dotivala. 

Bharat pur .... 

Mr. Amar Nath 

Mr. Amamath. 

Bikanir. 

The Maharajkumar Sabib of 
Bikanir. 

Mr. C. B. La Touche and Mr. 
Brij Mohan Lai. 

Cutch . . , . 

Mr. M. K. Mehta 

Thakur Sahib of Lirnkdi. 

Jodhpur . 

Mr. W. Drake Brockman, I.C.S. 

Ditto. 

Kathiawar States , . 

The State Durbars . 

Ditto. 

Indore , . 

Mr. C. R. Palairet. 

1 Mr. S. V. Kanungo. 

Jaipur . . 

Thakur Kusol Singhji of Geej- 
garh. 

Mr. G. P. Gupta. 

Kashmir. 

Mr. D. N. Nagarkatti . . 1 

Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, C. I. F* 
and Lieutenant-Colonel L. 
Cunliffe. 

Khnirpur .... 

The Wazir Sahib cf Khairpur . j 

Khan Bahadur Dr. S. G. Hail. 

Mysore ..... 

Mr. P. G. D’Souza 

Mr. S. G. Sastri. 

Patiala.! 

The Exhibition Committee, 
Chairman: Mr. S. Wazir 
Chand. 

Sardar Wazir Chand. 

Tonic . . . ♦ ' 

Captain Webb . . . i 

Captain Webb. 

Travancore 

The Exhibition Committee, 
Convener: Dr. N. Kunjan 
Filial. 

Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai. 


The States of Cochin, Banganapalle and Sandur exhibited in the 
Madras Court; the States of Benares and Rampur in the United 
Provinces Court; the State of Kapurthala in the Punjab ; and the 
Feudatory States of Orissa in the Bihar and Orissa Court. The 
States of Dhar, Dholepur and Koihapore had small exhibits in the 
central court, but had no separate courts of their own. 

Besides private exhibitors in the* Provincial and State courts, 
there were private exhibitors holding spaces directly under the 
central Government. 
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! he staff of the central courts ordinarily consisted of a si^^ 
f|8$8fant to the officer in charge. The hours of the Exhibition were 
long, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., and relief was necessary. The Railway 
Court was a big one and had a staff of two assistants. The Cotton 
Court was looked after by two student demonstrators. The organi¬ 
sation of the large provincial courts was much more complex. The 
Bengal Court, for instance, had an Assistant Commissioner in the 
person of Khan Bahadur Kamrudin Ahmed, a gazetted officer of the 
Co-operative Department, a senior Assistant, two accountants, two 
clerks or typists and two messengers. The Punjab Court had an 
Agricultural expert, a supervisor, ten salesmen and clerks and five 
menials. The large courts were by no means overstaffed con¬ 
sidering their sales work and the long hours the Exhibition was open. 
If anything, the tendency was the other way in order to keep down 
expenditure. The State courts were smaller than the provincial 
courts and their staff consisted of two or three assistants and a 
cleaner. Courts which had sales sections employed two or more 
salesmen, the Punjab Court employed ten, and of course the private 
stall holders had their own staffs. The assistants were largely drawn 
from Indian students resident in London, usually students who had 
completed their courses of study, while the typists and the sales 
staff were usually English girls, the only exception being the United 
Provinces court which had for some time two Indian girls, and the 
Punjab Court which retained as salesmen two of the ten students 
of the Mayo Art School who had come from India to decorate the 
interior of the court and had four other Indian salesmen besides. 
Several private stall holders brought their own Indian salesmen 
from India, and it was quite interesting to watch the different types 
of salesmen. At the Bombay conference held in September 1923, 
one of the members had put forward the view that Indian salesmen 
were to be preferred in the Indian Pavilion as they were familiar 
with the articles to be handled, and w’ould take interest in pushing 
their sale, while the ordinary English salesmen could not be ex¬ 
pected to be acquainted with the articles, and would not take any 
interest in pushing their sale. Experience at Wembley however 
showed that the English salesmen (I include saleswomen in this) 
were quite as interested in their stalls as the Indian ones, and that 
the smarter of them could teach a point or two to their Indian col- 
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The expense of taking Indians to England gene 
led the Government Courts, with the exception of the Punjab, 
in favour of recruiting salesmen locally, but the mixture of Indian 
and English salesmen in the Pavilion resulted in each being able 
to learn something from the other. The relations of the Indian 
supervising staff with their English clerical and sales staff were 
always exceedingly cordial. 

The Central staff at the Pavilion consisted of my Personal 
Assistant, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Supervisor, an Assis¬ 
tant Supervisor, an Accountant, three typists, four messengers and 
eleven attendants. As I pointed out in Chapter I, a Secretary to the 
Advisory Committee had been asked for by Sir William Meyer in 
1922. Mr. John Campbell (United Provinces I.C.S.) was appointed 
as Secretary by the Government of India in October 1922. He 
resigned at the close of the year after doing useful preliminary work 
and was succeeded by Sir John Cumming (late Bengal I.C.S.). 
After a period of less than a month Sir John resigned under 
medical advice and was succeeded by Mr. E. A. Kendall, late of the 
United Provinces I.C.S. I was in India when Mr. Campbell and 
Sir John Cumming were in office, but I was in constant touch with 
them as well as with Mr. Kendall by means of a system of weekly 
letters. In November 1923, the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. F. A. M. Vincent, late Chief Commissioner of Police, Bom¬ 
bay, as Assistant Secretary. At the end of March 1924, the High 
Commissioner was of the opinion that the preliminary work of 
organisation in connexion with the Exhibition was over, the buil¬ 
ding was approaching completion, the Exhibition Commissioner 
and the Provincial and State representatives had arrived in England, 
and with their arrival a second stage had been reached in the 
history of the Exhibition in which there was not work of import¬ 
ance enough to justify the continuance of the Advisory Committee, 
and what work there was consisted of minor subjects which could 
be disposed of by the Exhibition executive in consultation with Sir 
Edward Cook, the Secretary of the High Commissioner. He 
therefore announced the dissolution of the Advisory Committee 
at its meeting held on the 26th March 1924. Mr. Kendall resigned 
his position of Secretary to the Advisory Committee on the 31st 
March. The Committee recorded their appreciation of Mr. 



IPs services, and the Provincial and State representativ e! i 
acknowledged the courtesy and assistance they had received 
from him. Mr. Vincent was appointed by the High Commissioner 
Organising Secretary of the Indian section with effect from 1st 
April, and Major Gullick was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

When the Provincial and State and Central Departments’ re¬ 
presentatives arrived in England, Mr. Kendall hit on the happy idea 
of holding periodical meetings with them at which they could bring 
up for discussion subjects affecting their common interests. 7 he 
first of these meetings took place on the 6th February, 1924, when 
Sir Edward Cook, in the absence of the High Commissioner, wel¬ 
comed the representatives to England. After the Exhibition opened 
the representatives were in the same building and were in constant 
daily personal intercourse with me, but we found it useful to con¬ 
tinue these informal meetings of the representatives as they were 
called, as the meetings not only gave them the opportunity of ven¬ 
tilating common grievances, but also gave me the opportunity of 
discussing matters of common interest with them. These meetings 
formed a useful link in the organisation between the central agency 
and the provincial and State agencies. 

From what I have described, it may be easily inferred that the 
organisation of the Indian Pavilion was somewhat complex. It was 
in the nature of a federal organisation. The very terms on which 
the Government of India sought and obtained the co-operation of 
the governments of provinces and States in the Exhibition, the fact 
that the separate courts were built and decorated by the participants 
at their own expense and were their own property, that inside these 
courts they had the right to sublet spaces and to deal with their 
private stall holders on terms and under conditions settled by them, 
excluded the interference of the central agency inside the courts 
except in matters expressly reserved to it by the rules in the Hand¬ 
book. As a matter of fact the provinces and States had their own 
rules, their own forms of application and their own rates of rent, 
though generally these conformed more or less to what we had 
prescribed in the Handbook. Obviously a system like this was not 
as simple and easy to work as a unitary system where the whole 
Pavilion was under the unquestioned control of the Commissioner. 

If, for instance, a general instruction came down to me from the 
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of the British Empire Exhibition, I had to commumcai 
the representatives of twenty different Governments and get 
their assent to it before it could be acted upon. The system re¬ 
quired an abundance of good will to work. I am happy to say that 
I had this extended to me in full measure, and extremely cord al 
relations always subsisted between me and the representatives, but 
I would not advise anybody with a short temper to work such a 
system. 

I shall not burden this report with a description of the lay 
out or an account of the exhibits in the various courts. A full and 
detailed description of these is to be found in the catalogue which 
contains photographs of the building, of some of the exhibits and a 
plan of the internal arrangements. My views on the exhibits as a 
whole will be found in a succeeding chapter. The lay out was 
satisfactory. But experience of the enormous crowds that passed 
through the Indian Pavilion showed that the provision made for 
gangways was not liberal enough. Eight to ten feet width of gang¬ 
way was generally provided ; 12 ft. should be the minimum and 

on arterial routes I should provide 16 ft. or even more for future 
exhibitions of this magnitude. Space in the Indian Pavilion became 
so valuable that some of the Provinces were tempted to sublet sites 
near the entrances and exits to their courts with the result that there 
was a constant block at these points. Care will have to be taken in 
future large exhibitions to allow wider doorways and keep sites near 
entrances and exits clear. 

I feel that a few words will not be out of place here about 
three of the central exhibits, e.g., the mineral exhibit, the Forestry 
and Timber section, and the Fine Arts exhibit . The mineral exhibit 
was not of a character to appeal to the general public, but it attracted 
considerable interest amongst professional men and students of 
geology. Many competent observers declared it to be the finest 
and most representative mineral exhibit in Wembley. I have had 
requests from continental museums for samples from this exhibit, 
which a Belgian Professor characterised as a “ truly magnificent ” 
collection of minerals. As regards the timber exhibit, the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the very beginning attached a special import¬ 
ance to it. Ever since the Empire Timber Exhibition of 1920, at 
which the Indian exhibit was considered the finest, Indian timbers 
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. Attracted a good deal of attention in England and Indian ti 
Is^^adually coming into use in many new public buildings in Lon 
and elsewhere. It was resolved on this occasion to push the matter 
further, and try and establish Indian timbers m the European market. 
From the time I took over my office in 1922, I had several interviews 
with Sir Peter Clutterbeck and Mr. Alexander Howard and the 
exhibit finally put before the public represents the joint ideas ot 
these two gentlemen and of Sir Louis Kershaw who did valuable 
work in organising the exhibit as a member of a sub-committee 
appointed by the High Commissioner for the purpose- The result 
was a truly magnificent exhibit which has been described as one 
of the very finest at Wembley. It was a favourite spot with many 
visitors, and invariably excited great admiration. Fortunately foi 
me, the merits of the exhibit have been so well put by an^ expert 
authority on the subject, Professor Troupe of the School of Forestry 
in Oxford, that 1 need not add anything more. An extract from his 
report forms an appendix to this report. 

The Government of India realised the great importance of 
having an exhibit of Indian Fine Arts at Wembley in promoting an 
adequate appreciation of India’s place in the artistic world. I wo 
committees were appointed for the purpose. 1 he committee 
appointed in India consisted of Mr. O. C. Gangooli, Mr. Lionel 
Ffeath and Captain Gladstone Solomon, the last mentioned gentle¬ 
man acting as the Secretary. I hey selected and forwaided to 
England representative paintings from the three principal modern 
centres of art in India, e.£., Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab. I he 
committee had a very difficult task before them; all the members 
of the committee took the widest possible view of what could be 
considered representative of the art-trend of modern India. The 
result was that any artist, whether he was attached to one or other 
of the recognised Art Schools or not, had a good chance of having 
his work accepted and sent to the Exhibition. Both on account of 
a necessary standard of quality and of the limited space available, 
it was not possible to accept all the works sent in. Of the paint¬ 
ings and sculptures accepted, only 11 were crowded out for want 
of space. These were all accommodated in the Palace of Art at 
Wembley which was an Imperial section mean! (or representative 
works of art from different part, of the Empire, Each of the mam 
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is had a separate place allotted to it, so that the painting: _ 
School of thought might be fairly judged in harmonious sur 
roundings. 1 hus the Bengal school showed the development of 
painting under the influence of Tagore and his disciples ; Bombay 
showed the more cosmopolitan side of the art of painting, and the 
greater influence that the West has,on the art of this centre; the 
Punjab artists showed a more traditional outlook, influenced by the 
old masters of the past and yet with a very sympathetic eye to the 
beauty of their Bengal brother’s work. The Indian paintings struck 
a very distinct note in the Fine Art galleries at Wembley. It is 
only fair to say that the art of India, pictorial and sculptural, hung 
as it was in a gallery close to galleries containing the work of the 
best periods of British art, and the art of the Empire, held its 
own with distinction and with a spirit of the ideals of the East and 
a sense of the high aims of art and the beauty to be brought by its 
aid into our Jives. I he rush and discomfort of a great exhibition 
like Wembley is hardly helpful to the understanding of an art that 
is necessarily foreign and new to the public. But it certainly at¬ 
tracted enough attention and appreciation to encourage the idea of 
bolding future exhibitions of Indian art under more favourable 
conditions. The “ Studio ” requested permission to reproduce 
examples in colour and half-tone; an important Canadian Society 
have selected many specimens of the exhibits by the principal artists 
for an exhibition in Canada m the coming autumn, while other 
similar applications had to be rejected for want of more exhibits. 
On the artists behalf it is to be regretted that only some half a dozen 
paintings were sold, but when it is remembered that these paintings 
could only appeal to the trained and cultured eye and that probably 
those best able to appreciate have but small means, the number of 
sales may be considered to be satisfactory and to promise much 
better results when the art is more familiar to the British public and 
better understood. 

The Committee appointed in England dealt with Retrospective 
Indian Art and consisted of Professor William Rothenstein, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, Mr. Stanley Clarice, Sir William Foster and 
Sir Hercules Reed, the general Secretary to the Indian section acting 
as the Secretary to this Committee. As there was not sufficient 
space in the gallery allotted to India in the Palace of Art for the 
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on of the older schools of painting, it was decided to res< 
gallery for modern Indian paintings and to hold the exhibition 
of old paintings in the Central Hall of the Indian Pavilion, where 
on the beautiful Indian walnut-panelled walls these dainty minia¬ 
tures of a bygone time could be effectively displayed. The exhibi¬ 
tion contained 96 paintings, 16 stone bronze and brass sculptures, 
and 66 brass figures, animals and objects, the whole collection being 
the property of 16 private and public bodies. The paintings com¬ 
prised extremely fine specimens of the Moghul, Rajput and the 
Kangra schools and has been pronounced by critics of eminence 
to be the finest collection of Indian Retrospective Art ever seen in 
England. 

The exhibits numerous and varied as they were, did not con¬ 
stitute the sole attraction to the public. The Indian Restaurant 
with its curries drew large crowds, and at lunch and tea time on 
most days long queues formed up at the entrance. The Press Room 
fitted up by the thoughtful effort of the representatives of the Indian 
Press resident in London, was a restful place with its comfortable 
chairs ; and to the reader interested in Indian news, its tables fur¬ 
nished with copies of practically every newspaper published in India, 
provided ample material. The potter and lacquerer from Sind at 
their work in the Khairpur Court were watched by large and 
interested crowds. The modeller in clay in the Bengal court, who 
produced a striking likeness of his visitor in less than a quarter of 
an hour, and the Malayali carpet weaver in Mr. Sassoon’s stall re¬ 
ceived considerable attention. The snake charmer furnished by 
the generous public spirit of the Raja of Parlakimidi, and the snake 
charmer’s wife and their feats of jugglery drew such large crowds 
to the Madras Court that an old Police officer like Mr. Vincent was 
much perturbed, and extra attendants had to be posted and the doors 
often closed to prevent a rush. Working demonstrations were much 
in popular favour, and it was a pity that the schemes worked out to 
send parties of craftsmen and weavers from the United Provinces, 
Benares State and the Centra! Piovinces had to be abandoned. 
1 here was no lack of recognition of the value of these schemes, the 
difficulty was to find the money. 

About the end of May we were suddenly confronted with the 
unpleasant fact that foreign goods had made their appearance under 
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rase of Indian ones in the private stalls. And from that 
re Exhibition closed* we were engaged in a relentless war 
the monster; The sales at the stalls had been remarkably good, 
mudh better than the most optimistic of us had ventured to hope, 
from the very day the Exhibition started. Several stalls came to 
an end of their resources much sooner than was anticipated. Cables 
had been sent out to India for fresh supplies, but these were slow in 
doming. These circumstances facilitated the entry into some private 
stalls of Birmingham made or Czecho-Slovakian goods masquerad¬ 
ing as genuine Indian made articles. A series of special measures 
to deal with the evil were instituted in consultation with the Pro¬ 
vincial representatives who realised the harm that these intruders 
did to the reputation of genuine stuff. Every stallholder was called 
upon to sign and put up a notice guaranteeing the Indian origin of 
his goods. There was such a certificate in the form of application 
Contained in the Handbook, but it was considered useful to add 
this extra precaution. Surprise inspections of their stalls were 
Conducted by representatives, and the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary, as desired by the representatives, went round the whole 
Pavilion daily to detect offenders. The principle I kept in view 
throughout these proceedings was the primary responsibility of the 
provincial representative for the purity of the goods in his court : 
the central staff should take action in consultation and cooperation 
with him, and nothing should be done by the central staff tending 
either to lower the Provincial representatives’ authority or weaken 
his sense of personal responsibility. I was loyally supported in this 
by the entire body of representatives. When an article suspected 
to be of foreign origin was discovered, it was sent over to me. I 
held then and there a summary inquiry in judicial form in the pre¬ 
sence of the stallholder, recorded the evidence of witnesses who 
were allowed to be cross-examined, and after hearing the stallholder 
passed orders. Where I declared the article to be not Indian, the 
usual order was one suspending the stallholder’s license to sell. 

1 his was a severe penalty and amounted to a heavy fine, as sales at 
the time were very brisk and the daily proceeds were considerable. 

{he licence was restored after a time when the stallholder had 
purged his stall of all foreign goods, and bound himself not to put 
any doubtful goods on without consulting his representative and 





/accept the latter’s opinion as to the origin of the goods as 
ntive action was taken in eight cases, in seven the order was one 
o! suspension and in the eighth the space was forfeited and the stall 
removed. Similar action forfeiting the space was taken against 
two stallholders who transferred their stalls without my sanction 
to non-Indian purchasers. Sums several times higher than the 
stall rent paid to Government had been paid in these cases, indicating 
the high value of sites in the Indian Pavilion. 

Explicit provision will have to be made in rules framed for 
future exhibitions to deal with cases of non-Indian goods. In all my 
proceedings 1 acted on the authority of a rule to be deduced from the 
declaration prescribed in the form of application contained in the 
Handbook read along with additional rules 13, 18 and 20. But 
more express provision is desirable. A difficulty which we met with 
in such cases was proof that the article was non-Indian. In several 
instances, the stallholder was able to defend himself by the produc¬ 
tion of an invoice showing that the goods in question had been sent 
to him from India indicating, a fact already well known, the pre¬ 
valence of foreign imitations in India itself. 1 he question then 
became one of pure opinion. And we all know how contradictory 
expert opinions can be. It is a matter, however, on which the prompt 
and final decision of the Exhibition Commissioner is essential. 

Reference has been made to the restaurant attached to the 
Indian Pavilion. A few details about it will not be without interest 
The British Empire Exhibition, in consultation with the High Com¬ 
missioners, gave the sole privilege of catering at Wembley to Messrs. 
Lyons, the High Commissioners having power to prescribe their 
country’s dishes at their restaurants. In the agreement signed on 
behalf of India, the Government of India reserved the right of having 
Indian curries and other dishes cooked by Indian cooks and Indian 
tea served possibly by Indian khitmatgars. Under the agreement, 
India, like the Dominions, was to bear the cost of erecting and equip- 
ing the restaurant and in return to get 10 per cent, of the gross 
takings after the first £300,000 had been taken over the whole Ex¬ 
hibition area. The estimate for building our restaurant came up 
to £7,250. It looked as if the restaurant would have to be altogether 
dropped. The Indian Tea Associalion however came to our rescue 
at the instance of Mr. Duncan, who was its Chairman, and who was a 




jer of our restaurant sub-committee, and contributed £ 
)8I-1~0 to be exact). We found the rest. Under the power 
reserved in our agreement, Messrs. Lyons were called upon to employ 
a certain number of Indian cooks ; and to supervise the cooking 
and the quality of the dishes, and generally to maintain the Indian 
character of the restaurant, to which the Government of India 
attached much importance, we appointed Mr. E. Palmer of Messrs. 
Veeraswami & Co., 11, St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury, London as 
Indian Adviser at the restaurant. Mr. Palmer comes from Madras, 
and has established a business in London in Indian curry powder, 
condiments, chutneys and pickles. His selection was happy, and 
the success of the Indian cafe was largely due to him. The Indian 
cafe was not only appreciated by Indian visitors to Wembley who 
were able to get there vegetarian food, but was very popular with 
the British public. Since the close of the Exhibition, Mr. Palmer 
has had numerous inquiries, and I have myself passed on many to 
him. The demand for Indian food properly cooked and served is 
so great that at any future exhibition I should recommend the cafe 
to be built, at least, twice as large, and to be run as India’s own 
concern. Mr. Palmer estimates that on the average 500 portions 
of curry were ordered daily. The total takings at the Cafe were 
£26,657-11-2 and our share under the agreement came to £1,900. 

The Women’s section of the British Empire Exhibition sug¬ 
gested that India and the Dominions should arrange a women’s day, 
each on one day of the last week in July. All the countries fell in 
with the proposal, and the India Women’s Day was fixed for the 25th 
of July. The High Commissioner called a meeting of the Indian 
ladies resident in London in March, and a committee with Lady 
Willingdon as the Chairman, Mrs. Sen as Secretary, and Mrs. Ameer 
Ali, Lady Ali Imam, Lady Reed, Lady Tata, Lady Jehanglr, 
Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Bhuttacharji, Mrs. Chaudhuri, Mrs. Hari Das, 
Mrs. Kotwal, Mrs. Mangaldas, Mrs. Mitter, Mrs. Palit, Mrs. Polak 
and Mrs. Swaminathan as members was elected to make the arrange¬ 
ments. The committee decided that on India’s day, the morning 
should be devoted to a conference at which there should be speeches 
on “ women in the homes,” “ women in social life ” and “ women 
in the professions ” and that in the afternoon there should be an 
entertainment consisting of tableaux vioants, music and recitations. 
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/jub-committees dealt with the two matters, and so 
their arrangements that the India Day was the most popu 
of all the days of the week, and an audience of over 2,500 people 
listened to the excellent speeches made by the Indian ladies and 
witnessed the tableaux. Her Royal. Highness, Princess Helena 
Victoria, graced the occasion w th her presence, and the day endec 
with a tea and reception given by the High Commissioner at which 
nearly a thousand people were present. 

Several publications were issued in connection with the Ex¬ 
hibition at the Indian Pavilion both by the central agency and by the 
provinces and States, explaining and illustrating the exhibits, and 
their uses, the principal one being the general catalogue of the 
Indian section. Under the arrangements made at the Bombay 
Conference of September 1923, the Central Government was to 
compile and issue the catalogue at its expense, the provinces and 
States contributing the chapters relating to themselves. Alter I 
arrived in London, I held a number of meetings with the representa- 
tives and settled the details of the arrangement of the matter in the 
catalogue which was to contain, m addition to the lists of exhibits 
and exhibitors, literary matter concerning the province or State or 
department which would be of general interest to the English 
reader. A preliminary issue of the catalogue full as to exhibits, but 
without the literary matter, was available to the public on the open¬ 
ing day. 1,000 copies of this were printed. The final issue in its 
complete form appeared some time later. 10,000 copies of this 
were printed. We attempted to sell the catalogue at first at a shill¬ 
ing and later on at 6 d„ but our attempt failed. Only 500 copies were 
sold in all. After this experience we gave away our catalogues like 
the other pavilions. Experience at Wembley showed that the 
public declined to buy catalogues of parts of the exhibition, they 
were content with the shilling volume issued by the British Empire 
Exhibition for the whole of the Exhibition. In fact the aversion 
extended to any printed matter. As Mr. Coulton put it “ Many, I 
believe, would refuse to take any book away even for nothing.” The 
schools, the Board of Education, commercial bodies and the consulates 
were glad to have our book and several thousand copies were disposed 
of in this way. We realised by sales £15 and by advertisements 
in the catalogue £400. 1 he cost of producing it was nearly £1,100. 
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4r experience with picture postcards was not dissimilar 'aL 
32 postcards of typical Indian scenes and buildings was pro¬ 
duced by the Times of India Press, Bombay, and 48,000 cards were 
supplied for the low price of £55. We fixed the price at a penny a 
card, and after some time reduced it to a quarter of a penny. We 
sold 20,117 cards in all realising £36-17-5. The rest have been pre¬ 
sented to the British Empire Exhibition for free distribution at the 
1925 Exhibition. Some of the provinces and States also produced 
and sold their own cards, hut their operations were on a small scale. 

Publicity arrangements for all the overseas countries were 
made by the British Empire Exhibition which had a special depart¬ 
ment for this purpose and at its expense. Interesting literature about 
the exhibition for which publicity was desired in India was transmit¬ 
ted by this department to the Government of India through the High 
Commissioner. The Government of India sent it on to me for 
transmission to local Governments and Administrations for publica¬ 
tion. During the period of the Exhibition, in addition to the free 
publicity given us by the British Empire Exhibition, we put a full 
page advertisement in three Exhibition supplements of the “ Times’ 
and three or four smaller advertisements in some other London 
journals, but had to restrict the expenditure very strictly in view of 
our finances. The provinces and States shared in the benefits of 
our advertisements. Some of them also advertised in the London 
press. 

Our relations with the British Empire Exhibition central 
authorities were regulated for formal purposes by an agreement 
signed by the High Commissioner and the Exhibition authorities. 

This agreement ran on the lines of similar documents executed by the 
great Dominions, and contained provisions about free grant of space 
to us, our liability to remove our building after the period of the 
Exhibition, restaurant concessions, commiss ons on the profits made 
from sale of literature, commissions on takings at entertainments 
and so forth. In practice the relationship between the Indian 
Pavilion and the British Empire Exhibition was not that of people 
whose intercourse was regulated by a formal contract, but was of 
the most unreservedly cordial character. We were intimately in 
touch with the British Empire Exhibition in day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration through their overseas representative Mr. J. M. Pearson, 
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^ him India and the Dominions owe their thanks for many 

' kindness. In larger matters we freely consulted, and were freely 
consulted by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Stevenson and Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir Travers Clarke. India thus continued the happy 
relations established in the early days when Mr. U. F. Wintour 
was the General Manager, and not the least of our regret when 
Wembley closed was the termination of our daily intercourse. 

The larger number of the 5,000 Indian visitors that came to 
the Exhibition made their own arrangements for accommodation, 
but for those who applied to us for assistance we had a machinery 
ready to hand in the British Indian Union which expanded its ordi¬ 
nary social activities to meet such cases. Mr. J. P. Orr, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, Bombay was in charge of these arrangements, 
and several visitors have expressed to me their appreciation of his 
work. 

It had been proposed at first to make competitive awards at 
the Exhibition just as at other Exhibitions, but subsequently in view 
of various difficulties arising from the nature of an Imperial exhibi¬ 
tion and of judging between work of different countries, the British 
Empire Exhibition decided to give up competitive awards and to 
substitute for them commemorative medals or <? plomas. This 
decision left a country free to give competitive awards as between 
its own exhibitors. The Government of India left the matter to 
the decision of the Advisory Committee which decided against such 
awards. The Indian exhibitors will therefore get commemorative 
medals. These are still under preparation by the British Empire 
Exhibition. 

An Indian band consisting of about 40 bandsmen of a Punjab 
regiment and 14 pipers and drummers of a Baluchi regiment was 
one of the attractions of Wembley. They were accommodated by 
the War Office in Hampton Court. During their stay in this country 
they gave performances at several public places of entertainment, 
and were immensely popular with English audiences. They earned 
for the Indian section by these performances over £2,500, the nett 
cost to Exhibition funds on account of their deputation being thus 

reduced to £1,328-15-8. 

No record has been kept of the number of visitors to the Indian 
section. The total number of visitors to Wembley was nearly 17| 
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s. India was one of the most popular places in Wem 
uch so indeed that from the crowd in the Indian Pavilion one 
got to be able to judge what the total admissions for the day were. 
His Majesty the King visited the Indian Pavilion, at least, twice 
before the Exhibition opened, and made kind inquiries of the Indian 
students of the Mayo Art School whom he found decorating the 
interior of the Punjab court. After the opening, Their Majesties 
visited India with the King and Queen of Roumania. The Queen 
paid another private visit to the Pavilion, making several purchases. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Princess Mary, the Duke 
of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, Princess Marie Louise, Pr nee 
Arthur of Connaught and the Princess, Princess Helen Victoria, 
Lady Patricia Ramsay were among the members of our Royal 
House who visited the Indian Pavilion more than once. Amongst 
foreign royalties, we had the King and Queen of Roumania, the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the Queen of Spain who came 
twice and the Prince Regent of Abyssinia. The Secretary of State 
for India visited our section, thrj.ee, once officially, and on the other 
two occasions informally and m^de most appreciative remarks. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was another distinguished visitor. 
I refrain from reproducing the long list of distinguished men and 
women from all over the world who figured as visitors. 

The Exhibition was closed on the 1st November. We hau all 
had our troubles, I had some grave ones, but looking back on the 
past, we had only one feeling, that of pride and satisfaction in having 
been privileged to take part in this great Imperial undertaking. 

A few days afterwards, the High Commissioner for India received 
the following letter from His Royal Highness the Pr nee of 
Wales : — 


“ As President of the British Empire Exhibition, I wish to con¬ 
gratulate India on the splendid manner in which there was pre¬ 
sented, at Wembley Park, so fine a picture of the great civilisation 
of the Indian Empire. 

“ The Indian Pavilion was one of the architectural attractions of 
the Exhibition. With its contents it gave to visitors a vivid im¬ 
pression of the achievements of the people of India, and brought 
back to me many happy memories of my wonderful tour two years 
back. 
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I trust that great practical benefits will accrue to India from 
participation in the British Empire Exhibition, certainly the people 
of the Home country have benefited by the opportunity given them 
of obtaining a better knowledge of India. 

“ Please convey to your Exhibition Commissioner, and to all others 
who have taken part in India’s display at Wembley Park, my sincere 
thanks for their work.” 


CHAPTER V, 


T HE system of arrangement of the exhibits by provinces and 
States has come in for some criticism. As I was not the inventor 
of the system, and as it had been practically settled for me 
when I took over my office, 1 am perhaps in a position to judge fairly 
the merits and demerits of it. It must be remembered that the men 
who suggested the arrangement were not novices but experts, being 
the Directors of Industries in the Provinces. An exhibition reflects 
a country as it is, and not as some people would like it to be. Pro¬ 
vinces and States vary enormously, and the strength of provincial 
and State feeling is a fact which not only administrators but organi¬ 
sers of exhibitions have to take into account. The constitution 
given to India by the reforms is in the nature of a federal system, 
with a central government controlling certain subjects of national 
importance, while the bulk of matters affecting the daily life of the 
people is dealt with by the provincial governments. The Indian 
Pavilion was just a microcosm of India. The exhibits of all-India 
importance were shown in central sections grouped by subjects, 
while the exhibits of lesser importance were shown in provincial 
and State sections arranged by territory. As a matter of fact, in the 
circumstances in which I found myself in India in 1922 and 1923, 
if I had attempted an all-round Indian arrangement, I should never 
have been able to get up an exhibit at all. Provincial feeling was 
strong, and there was a tendency on the part of the provinces with 
their newly acquired freedom and considerably enlarged powers to 
regard with jealousy any steps on the part of the central government 
which appeared to them to* smack of interference with their sphere 
of work. Even the centralising of timber and forestry was resented 
by a province which threatened to secede from the Exhibition, and 
it was only pacified by being told it might have its own timber ex¬ 
hibit in addition to what it contributed to the central section. Ano¬ 
ther province objected to ports and harbours being exhibited ip 
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courts. The suggestion was made to me by a Proving 
ster that I v/as trying to get all the attractive exhibits into 
central courts, robbing the provinces of their own good things. I 
had to steer clear of the rock of provincial jealousy, and turn the 
provincial feeling in the direction of generous emulation. That was 
the only way the necessary amount of enthusiasm could be excited. 

The initiative given to provinces and States by the system of 
territorial courts generated local interest in the Exhibition, and led, 
as we have seen, to the formation of provincial and district committees 
to collect and organise exhibits. The result was seen in the very 
representative exhibit at Wembley. So far as cottage industries go, 
the exhibit at Wembley was the finest and most representative ex¬ 
hibit of Indian industries that was ever assembled. A member of 
the London Advisory Committee, who has since made a tour of 
India, tells me that what surprised him in his visits to the centres 
of industry in India was that he could not get on the spot articles 
of a quality equal to the exhibits he had seen at Wembley, And 
the arrangement of these exhibits in their own territorial courts 
produced a local atmosphere which was an outstanding feature of 
the Indian section. Again and again have English visitors told me 
how different the atmosphere seemed from court to court, how 
Dravidian and intensively Hindu the Madras Court looked, while 
the Punjab court reproduced such a wonderful blend of Hindu and 
Mahomedan influences, how much the Travancore Court recalled 
the cocoa-nut palm, the backwater, the elephant and the west coast 
houses each built in its own grounds, while the Bikaner court sug¬ 
gested the desert and the camel and the stately houses built by 
human labour in the walled cities. To have mixed the smaller 
exhibits from these varied territories together would have been to 
produce a jumble, and would have destroyed the sense of local 
colour and atmosphere. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the larger industries of 
India were not represented in the Indian Pavilion. With two con¬ 
spicuous exceptions, e.g* 9 the cotton mill industry of Bombay and 
the iron and steel industry of I at as, the bigger industries were alt 
there, and if the two mentioned were not there, their absence was 
due to no lack of effort on the part of the provincial officers or my¬ 
self. I made several visits to Bombay to gel them to exhibit, but 
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no practical benefit to themselves in setting up an e? 
^.at^Wernbley. It would have been a case of carrying coals to New- 
castle, they said. Similar reasons led to Cawnpore reducing the 
size of its exhibit, but a fully representative collection of Cawnpore’s 
varied industrial activities was found in a composite stall set up by 
;hc united efforts of the local manufacturers m the United Provinces 
court. 1 he jute industry of Bengal had a fine exhibit which attracted 
great attention ; and lac, indigo, chrome leather and half-tanned 
leather, the cotton mills of South India, the woollen mills of Bombay 
and Mysore, the iron and steel of the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., aluminum, sandal wood oil, the chemical industries of Bengal, 
Baroda and Mysore and the mining industries were all represented. 
1 he greatest Indian industry,, agriculture, was represented by a 
splendid exhibit in the Punjab Court with an agricultural expert 
in charge always ready to give information to the numerous in¬ 
quirers that plied him with questions, by an attractive set of exhibits 
in the Bengal court, and by smaller exhibits almost everywhere else. 

1 he planting industry was well represented by the Indian Tea 
Association and by the South India United Planters’ Association in 
the Madras Court. The various industries connected with the 
cocoanut palm were a striking feature of the Travancore court, and 
those arising out of the sandalwood of the Mysore court. The 
fishery industry had a good exhibit in the Madras court. The 
improvement in the quality of raw cotton was well shown in the 
central cotton stall. 

Objection has been taken in some quarters to the system of 
retail sales on the spot. 1 he usual way of putting the objection 
was that India consisted of a series of bazaars. This statement 
was obviously incorrect, as it ignored the enormous number of ex¬ 
hibits that were on view and which were “ not for sale 99 exhibits, 
put on to show the agricultural, industrial and artistic develop¬ 
ment of the country, in the way of transport by land and water, 
creation of ports and harbours, town improvement, co-operative 
work and so forth. Apart from this, the objection fails to note a 
material distinction in the object with which the Dominions and 
India set forth to exhibit. The Dominions wanted to accelerate 
immigration into their territories, and all their exhibits were mainly 
designed to show what attractive fresh fields and pastures new their 
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ries furnished to the right sort of British emigrant, 
no such object. Our mam object was to sell and establish new 
connections. From the beginning, the provinces stipulated for free 
right to sell in retail and deliver on the spot. In fact, their budgets 
anticipated receipts from such sales, and it was on the strength of 
the estimates of such receipts that their councils put aside their 
reluctance and consented tc come into the Exhibition. The right 
to permit retail sales had b&*n under the rules in the Handbook 
reserved to me, but at the Bombay conference the provincial dele¬ 
gates sought for and obtained delegation of the power to them. 
And when they came to England, they came with instructions as 
to the amounts they were expected to realise by retail sales. In 
the result their expectations were more than fulfilled, much more 
than the most sanguine of them had dared to hope. The complaint 
is that we achieved our object! Apart from the fact that this was 
the outcome of a policy deliberately laid down, I think that retail 
selling on the spot was the right thing to do. The articles were 
small, and the purchaser would not have waited till the end of the 
Exhibition to take them. In the British Industries section the pur¬ 
chaser could have been referred to a shop in London. It was a 
different proposition to refer him to a shop keeper 6,000 miles away; 
Every Indian article sold and taken away was a silent advertiser of 
its merits, and led to inquiries and to new purchasers. The only 
thing to be said in this connexion is that the article permitted to be 
sold must be of a good quality calculated to increase English appre¬ 
ciation of Indian wares. This condition was satisfied in the case 
of exhibitors admitted in India whose goods were subjected to 
scrutiny before they were passed for transport to England. It was 
not satisfied in the case of some exhibitors who, to fill up space and 
bring up the actual figure of rentals to budget expectations, were 
admitted in England. We all realised later on that this was a mis¬ 
take when we found what sort of stuff they brought in to their stalls, 
when the initial stock of good things was exhausted, and had end¬ 
less troubles in getting rid of them. None of us is likely to repeat 
this mistake again, but it seems necessary to record the fact as a 
warning to future exhibition managements. 

It has been suggested that in future exhibitions India should 
make use of pictorial representations to bring before a non-Indian 
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its great natural beauties, its archaeological and histok 
uments, its fauna and. flora, and its people engaged in agricul¬ 
tural and industrial processes, and its fairs and festivals, Canada 
made extensive use of such representations, in fact the Dominion 
Government there has a permanent exhibition department which 
has a standing exhibit of this character, altered and improved from 
time to time and which is shown at all large exhibitions in Europe 
and America. New Zealand is copying the example in the 1925 
session of the Exhibition, and has spent a great deal of money on 
getting up these scenic effects. India has not the same induce¬ 
ments to spend money in this direction. She does not want to 
attract immigrants. It has been urged, however, that this might 
increase the flow of tourists into India in the cold weather and bring 
more money to the Railways, the hotel keepers, and the public 
generally that cater to tourists. I am not sure that it would be an 
unmixed blessing to make India the happy hunting ground of 
tourists. Anyway, in 1922, Mr. Noyce and I put up before the 
Advisory Committee a scheme for sending a party of film producers 
to India to produce films typical of India and its activities, but this 
was turned down for want of funds. It is to be hoped that those 
who deplored the lack of films this year would be willing to support 
a request for money the next time a similar exhibition comes on. As 
it was, the Patiala State and the Indian Railways and the Post Office 
sent some films which were shown in the theatre belonging to the 
adjoining Burma Pavilion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




T HE question will doubtless be put in India, “ Was all this 
expenditure worth while? Did it pay India to spend 
so much energy and money on getting up the Indian ex¬ 
hibit at Wembley?” 

Let the provinces answer first. Here is what the Punjab repre¬ 
sentative says :— 

“ My Government- has paid three and half lakhs of rupees for 
its court. It has received one and three-fourths back in hard cash 
from sales and rental of stalls. 1 he net expenditure comes to about 
one and three-fourths lakhs. For this amount it has advertised the 
quality of its agricultural products, its irrigation works and the 
immense future possibilities of helping to supply the empire s needs 
in food grains, cotton, oilseeds, etc. It has shown the constant 
research it is undertaking in improving food products and raw pro¬ 
duce and overcoming pests of all kinds. It has shown how by 
experiment and scientific cultivation from one plant of American 
long staple cotton in 1850 has been produced acclimatised seed 
now being sown on one million acres of ground. The Punjab 
Court showed the world some of the beauties of its historical monu¬ 
ments and buildings and lastly the value of Government supervision 
for the improvement of art industries. At a moderate estimate the 
gross takings of the court, both private and government, 3 lakhi, 
have put in the hands of cottage workers of the Punjab If lakhs of 
rupees. This plus the advertisement obtained on our products, 
leaving out all credit for the beauty of our exhibit, may be considered 
to fully justify the expenditure on the part of the Government of 
Rs. If lakhs net.’ 

The representative of Bihar and Orissa writes : — 

“ The results of the Exhibition have been excellent, and have 
exceeded expectations. 1 he actual sales effected amounted to 
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4 but this should not be taken as a criterion. The obje 
stall was not retail sale of the exhibits but to display samples of 
the industries of the province and to secure a wholesale market for 
certain commodities. So great, however, was the demand for certain 
exhibits that the resources of the province were taxed to the utmost 
capacity in our efforts not to disappoint the public. The classes of 
goods for which there has been a steady demand comprise silk 
scarves and rugs manufactured at the Silk Institute, Bhagalpur, lace 
made from the Ranchi convent, silver fish from Monghyr, stone 
images and elephants made in Gaya and silk and cotton saries and 
ivory bangles made in Chota Nagpur and the Feudatory States. 
I he artistic colourings and designs of the silks, the beautiful work 
in lace, the unique designs and workmanship of the silver and stone¬ 
ware, coupled with the cheapness of the articles surprised and 
attracted the public. So far as the Bhagalpur silks are concerned, 
a wholesale market may be said to have been established, whilst 
important enquiries are pending with regard to other exhibits not 
at present available in wholesale quantities. These inquiries have 
indicated the adaptability of certain products to English and foreign 
requirements. All our industries have had wonderful encourage¬ 
ment at the Exhibition.” 

The United Provinces Representative states as follows :— 

“ Close attention was given from the outset to the chief objective 
of expanding and developing the industry and trade of the province. 
Retail sales were merely a means to this end. They helped to 
popularise our manufactures and indicated the main directions of a 
more permanent demand. In the matter of general business, pride 
of place must be given to Farukkabad calico prints. These had, 
it is true, been on the market for some time ; but the exhibition 
gave an added stimulus, and further substantial orders were secured, 
a beginning being also made for a direct connexion with the large 
markets in America. The essence of the business lies in the designs. 
As a result of their stay in England and by visits to Paris and Berlin, 
the merchants have improved their position in this regard. Patterns 
acceptable to the public were also discovered through daily retail 
sales. The direct and indirect benefits secured by participation are 
appreciable and should be most helpful in the furtherance of this 
industry. Mirzapnr carpets have been known in London; the 
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lanufacturers, though with a connexion in America, 

:ver not on the market. In all, 10 enquiries were received m- 
iuding one each from Norway, Belgium and New Zealand; the 
others were local. Two sample orders were secured for Benares 
toys ; one in London and one from a firm in Copenhagen. Benares 
silk has in the West in the French manufacture a serious competitor. 
Perfumery and palmrosa oil attracted Dutch and Spanish firms. 
Efforts at pushing brassware presented difficulties owing to the 
substantial retail sales at the Exhibition and the large stocks held 
by some Indian agencies in London. Despite this, an order was 
secured from one of the largest houses in London which had pre¬ 
viously never dealt in this line. The firm expressed satisfaction 
personally and it is not improbable further business will accrue. 
Sample orders were also received from a Canadian house and from 
Bermuda; while the representative of an East African firm was 
given fuller information with a view to expanding business. Other 
exhibits which prompted enquiries were moonj mats, Lucknow 
hosiery, furniture and Kumaon tea, the last named emanated from 
a German firm. Finally, through the kind offices of a member of 
the Baltic exchange, the names of firms interested in hides and 
skins, pulses, cricket and hockey balls, and Kumaon tea were 
secured. 

“ In the case of all these inquiries the procedure followed was to 
give the party interested all the information at our disposal and to 
put him into direct touch with the exhibitor. At the same time, 
we also wrote to the exhibitor mentioning all material facts connected 
with the enquiry. Time alone will show how many reach the next 
and more important stage. In so far, however, as the Exhibition is 
concerned, the least claim that can be justly made is that the parti¬ 
cipation has decidedly achieved its purpose. United Provinces 
industries and artware through its instrumentality have become 
known to a far larger commercial world.” 

The Madras representative writes :— 

“ Besides superintending the sale of articles and explaining the 
exhibits to the visitors much time was spent by the special officer 
in answering inquiries regarding raw products and manufactured 
articles by visitors from all parts of the world. In answering in¬ 
quiries much difficulty was felt for want of full information re 
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and even when general information could be given partic^ 
prices and terms were not available In other provinces, some 
ot the exhibitors had sent their representatives who had the authority 
to settle the terms. In Madras, however, most of the exhibitors, 
except those who had already representatives in London, entrusted 
the special officer with the task of advertising their goods and find¬ 
ing inquirers for them. In all cases, inquiries were answered by 
the special officer as fully as possible, and the enquirers brought 
into touch with the exhibitor concerned. The special officer thus 
helped to establish working connexions and at this stage his ser¬ 
vices between the parties came to a stop, but he believes from the 
eagerness displayed that a large number of orders have resulted 
in the following articles among others : rosewood, lace, cotton 
prints, fishery products, jute bags, coffee and palmyra fibre. The 
Committee have good reason for feeling satisfied that the large 
enterprise on which they embarked in 1922-23 in the midst of much 
opposition and with not a little misgiving on their own part, has 
been brought so far to a successful conclusion. This is the first 
lime that the people of the Madras Presidency have had to arrange 
for an exhibition of their own in a country so far away as England 
is from India, and that they have done it well has been testified to 
by those who have known Madras Court and are in a position to 
judge, ‘ Madras atmosphere ’ was a phrase on the lips of more 
than one distinguished visitor to the Madras Court. It now remains 
for the people to make use of the avenues of profit which have been 
opened by the exhibition and to follow up with mercantile enter¬ 
prise the increased desire and the demand which have been created 
among the world’s people for Madras goods.” 

I he Bengal report is as follows :— 

Ihe idea underlying this Exhibition has been more political 
than commercial. As far as the political side is concerned, I do not 
wish to say anything. For the commercial, the results have certainly 
not been commensurate with the expenditure incurred. Very few 
manufactured articles have been shown. Manufacturers, both 
European and Indian, were reluctant to send their products to 
England as they were nervous that with the capital at the command 
of the British manufacturer and his superior organisation, they 
might be adversely affected. The manufacturing industries have 
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Received no impetus from the Exhibition. In certam 
_ there were, however, considerable inquiries. Jute has receive 
much attention. Considering how well organised the Jute Mills 
Association is, the inquiries from new centres all over the world 
promise a great expansion in the volume of business which the 
Association can look forward to. Definite inquiries for specific 
jute products have come from Omdurman, the Transvaal, Hamburg, 
New York, New South Wales, San Francisco, Bilbao, Casablanca, 
Berlin, Paris, Budapest, Bordeaux, New Zealand, Vienna, Cyprus, 
Norway, Valencia, the Argentine, British Columbia, Havanna, Port 
Rico, Czecho-Slovakia, Brazil and Johannesburg. Shellac has faied 
very well. Messrs. Angelo Brothers write to say that they are satis¬ 
fied with the results of their participation in the Exhibition. In¬ 
quiries have come in from all parts of the world, and the extension 
of the use of shellac to various new industries is now being investi¬ 
gated. 1 he exhibits of drugs and chemicals of Bengal have stimu¬ 
lated inquiries, but it is possible that wuth a little advertisement 
on their part, the same results could have been obtained. Large 
as has been the sale of Carmichael handkerchiefs, it is douDtiul 
if these would find a permanent market in England. A connexion 
may, however, be established in chicon embroidery work, patkas and 
kashidas and chaddars of various designs. The pity of it is that 
much elaborate chicon work is wasted on rather inferior material. 
Inquiries for lizard skins which might have resulted m a regulai 
and fairly considerable business have been turned down, as the 
Department of Industries has found it impossible to cope with 
orders of such magnitude. If the benefit that accrued to India 
from her participation in the Exhibition is not to be lost, it seems 
necessary that some permanent organisation should be set up in 
London to continue the work begun. 

The Bombay representative writes 

“ The important commercial and industrial concerns of Bombay 
did not participate whole-heartedly in the Exhibition, and it would 
therefore be idle to attempt to show what immediate commercial 
benefit accrued to Bombay by its participation. No doubt the 
principal articles of commercial importance which were exhibited 
on the Agricultural stand received enormous publicity through the 
exhibition. Information regarding the sources of supply was also 
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ly/disseminated, but whether this publicity will lead to ^ 
commercial advantage to Bombay can, at this date, be only a 
matter of speculation.’ 

The larger private exhibitors with a few exceptions, have ex¬ 
pressed themselves as highly satisfied with the results of their parti¬ 
cipation. Solid proof of their satisfaction was afforded in the fact 
that practically all of them were eager to take part in the 1925 session 
of the Exhibition, and applied to me for large spaces, larger than what 
they had taken in 1924. Let me give a few typical instances. A 
firm from Bombay who deal in general artistic goods, such as brass 
ware, sandal wood boxes, ivory ware, Guzarat beads, cornelians 
and cotton prints were originally so shy of coming in that they would 
not come in except on the condition that the Department of Indus¬ 
tries bought their goods and took the profit or loss on them. But 
so good were the results that they started an independent business 
of their own* in London. Another firm with an established busi¬ 
ness in London in Indian carpets and embroideries, considers the 
Exhibition the biggest success it has known in the last 16 years. 
As a result of the success attained at the Exhibition, it has started 
business in new lines, such as brass and Kashmir goods. It has 


opened new offices both in the United Kingdom and on the Con¬ 
tinent, has sent travellers abroad and has secured wholesale connex¬ 
ions in Germany, Sweden, Holland, and Spain. A third firm with 
a permanent business in London in all lines of Indian fancy goods, 
stated that, as a result of the exhibition, it was experiencing a revival 
of demand for Indian goods comparable only with that which fol¬ 
lowed the Colonial Exhibition of 1886. For some years past there 
had been a slump in the English market in Indian goods, owing to 
the competition of Japanese fancy goods which flooded the market. 
But there was now a strong revival and all the provincial travellers 
of the firm were reporting largely increased demands. A well- 
known Punjab firm of sports goods manufacturers considers that 
the Exhibition has been from its point of view an unqualified suc¬ 
cess. It has been able to disabuse firms in England of the impression 
that India could only supply the lowest grade of sports goods and 
the firm has received good orders for both medium grade and good 
sports goods. Another firm dealing in condiments reports that it 
found the Exhibition an excellent medium for introducing to the 
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sly public Indian condiments. It sold thousands of sampl 
t to visitors at the Exhibition. These sales have resulted in its 
receiving wholesale orders not only from stores and retailers in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but from countries so far apart as 
the United States and Australia. The lady in charge of the lace 
and embroidery stall from Madras writes :—“ The very fine quality 
of the work displayed astonished most people who had not realised 
the art and skill of the South Indian lace schools and industries. 
Very early in the Exhibition, American visitors and others clamoured 
for the lace to be sold to them in order that they might carry it back 
to their own land, and it was found advisable to break the rule made 
before the exhibition opened that no lace should be sold outright 
until the exhibition closed. So by degrees some of the best pieces 
disappeared to countries far away only to be heard of again through 
friends who had seen the lace that had been bought at Wembley, 
and would be purchasers from America, Canada, F ranee, Switzer¬ 
land and many other countries begged for some of the same beauti¬ 
ful specimens, proving how wide-spread an influence the Madras 
lace exhibit will eventually have upon the lace industry of South 
India/' 

The Exhibition provided the hand made and cottage industries 
of India with the most splendid advertisement they have ever ob¬ 
tained. The immediate results are evident in the fact that the 
sales across the counters in the Indian Pavilion amounted at the 
lowest computation to £175,000. The establishment of permanent 
markets abroad depends on the existence of organisations in India 
which will insure the steady supply of goods of uniform quality, 
the prompt execution of orders, and the study of the changing tastes 
of foreign customers. Such organisations already exist m the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. Not the least of the usefulness of the 
Exhibition has been the opportunity it gave to Indian exhibitors of 
coming into contact with English firms, discovering for themselves 
trade terms and trade requirements, and studying at first hand the 
tastes of European purchasers and ascertaining the classes of goods 
suitable for European markets and the potentialities for them of 
these markets. They have also come to realise the need for altera¬ 
tion in stereotyped designs. The United Provinces and the Tunjab 
had the largest number of Indian exhibitors present in person, the 




/vative Presidency of Madras the least. I am able to en 
Kemarks of the officers in charge of the United Provinces Court 
who say 44 Our experience demonstrates the necessity for personal 
“ attendance by merchants if the full benefit from exhibiting is to 
accrue. At Wembley, it can be safely asserted that not a single 
4 Indian merchant who was present suffered a pecuniary loss. By 
“personal attendance every one was further able to take advantage 
to the full of the opportunity of acquiring a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of Western business methods, of testing the great value of 
'advertisement and display, and for developing and improving their 
“ business.” 

Passing from handicrafts to exhibits of world wide importance 
shotym in the central and other courts, the first thing to be men¬ 
tioned is the timber exhibit. Its business value is beyond question. 
1 he exhibit at Wembley continued the excellent work done by the 
Indian exhibit at the Empire Timber Exhibition of 1920. The 
opinion of persons best entitled to judge is that as a result of the 
.exhibition Indian timbers have as regards the English market defini¬ 
tely come to stay. I he ultimate results it would be impossible 
fully to estimate at present, but Indian timbers have received the 
biggest and best advertisement they have ever had. Inquiries on 
a big scale have been received from American and Continental 
buyers ; and if future trade is developed on proper lines, the money 
expended on the exhibit is sure to recoup itself many times over. 

1 he cotton exhibit put up by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
attracted a large number of interested inquirers, and though one can 
never say what these inquiries will lead to, there can be little doubt 
that the exhibit has helped the long continued up-hill fight to market 
the better grades of cotton satisfactorily in the United Kingdom. 

I have already quoted the remarks of the Bengal representative on 
the jute exhibit. 1 he Punjab representative reports that the wheat 
exhibit cvttracted considerable attention, and received a great deal of 
praise from the experts and the Press. The high quality of the best 
of the Punjab wheats and their great advantage over many other 
wheats in their lower moisture content were commented upon 
favourably by visitors who said “ Why don’t you export such wheats 
to the British markets?” 1 he tea*exhibit was in the opinion of 
the large importers of Indian tea of considerable advertising 
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but no orders can be definitely traced to its influqp^ 4 j 
undoubted that these large exhibits stimulated interest and 
were of great publicity value, but in view of the fact that the trade 
in them is already so well organised it is difficult to assign to them 
any traceable value. The Officer in charge of the mineral exhibit 
refers to the great educative value it has had in spreading among 
the British public a knowledge of the great natural resources and 
the mineral products of India. He has had inquiries from firms 
anxious to be put in touch with the Indian mining firms and export¬ 
ing firms. These were partly from British firms already doing 
business in mineral products and partly from Continental firms 
desirous of getting into direct relation with Indian mining com¬ 
panies. But there has not been sufficient time to ascertain if these 
inquiries materialised in definite orders. A similar remark is made 
by the Fravancore representative whose court had business ends 
prominently in view. He has had a large number of inquiries about 
fravancore products, particularly coir mats and matting, copra, 
dessicated cocoanut, oilseeds, fibres and tapioca. These inquiries 
came not only from the United Kingdom where the principal pro¬ 
ducts of Travancore are already well known, but from foreign coun¬ 
tries where they are not so well known. It is too early yet for him 
to say how many of these inquiries will result in actual business. 

In a subsequent report sent after his return to Travancore, the 
representative adds “ There are already signs of the possibility of 
‘ establishing new trade relations between Travancore and Europe. 
The inquiries made at Wembley are being pursued and requisitions 
are being received for full particulars in regard to some of our chief 
products. About a week ago, a London firm wrote for the lowest 
quotations for consignments of 50, 100 and 200 rolls of coir matting, 
also for full details of the grades and quantity of tea that could 
be supplied from Travancore. These are indications of a founda¬ 
tion having been laid for the future development of Travancore 
trade by Travancore’s participation in the Exhibition. The con¬ 
struction of the superstructure on the foundation thus laid rests 

• with the merchants themselves, who will no doubt require the 

* guidance and assistance of the State.” 

Practically every officer in charge of a Provincial or State or 
central exhibit has referred to the great educational value of 
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Exhibition. Several millions of visitors passed through 
ian Pavilion and to the vast majority of them India had been 
only a name. The Bihar and Orissa representative says : “The 
“Exhibition has certainly helped to bring India to the forefront. 
“ Behind their apparent apathy there is a sincere regard for India in 
“ the British public, whilst their ignorance of its geography and peoples 
“ is lamentable. It was satisfactory to note the keenness with which 
“ the public, availed themselves of the opportunity of acquiring a bettei 
“knowledge of India. Thousands were brought into personal touch 
“ with the representatives of provinces and States and thus learnt 
“ something of the personality and character of the Indian gentle- 
“man.” The officer in charge of the Education section dwells parti¬ 
cularly on the keen interest displayed by school teachers and school 
children. Many thousands of these thronged the Pavilion and not 
content with the inquiries made at their visits they afterwards wrote 
and asked for information qn all conceivable matters. Many asked 
for advice as to the best books to read about India. For this pur¬ 
pose a list of suitable books was printed and copies were furnished 
v 0 correspondents. The remarks made by visitors and the articles 
in the Press both of London and the Provinces showed how pro¬ 
found an impression the Indian Pavilion and its contents made on 
the British public and the visitors from the overseas Dominions. 
They repeatedly referred to the enormous variety of the exhibits, 
the skill, the beauty and artistic taste displayed in their workman¬ 
ship, and the way in which the exhibits and their surroundings 
impressed the visitor constantly with an oriental atmosphere that 
added to the interest of his inspection. I quote from a provincial 
newspaper. “ The Indian Pavilion is a place of endless variety and 
“ probably never again will it be possible for the untravelled English- 
“ man to see and learn so much of India, its pursuits, and its People 
“as can be gathered in this alluring corner of the great exhibition- 
This was just a sample of what the entire Press said, lhe impres¬ 
sion made on the overseas countries was summed up by Sir Joseph 
Cook, High Commissioner for Australia, in a public speech in the 
following words : — “ I have never taken any visitors to Wembley, 
“ without calling their special attention to the beauty of the Indian 
“ Pavilion, and the rich variety and charm of its contents. It has been 
“ th e best example of real genuine display at Wembley. I can assure 
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^ Indian brethren that Representatives of the Dominions have 
ighest and warmest appreciation of the skill, ingenuity and patriot- 
“ ism represented in the Indian Pavilion. 

India’s representation at Wembley deepened the impression pro¬ 
duced by her cooperation in the War, and was recognised by British 
public opinion as worthy of the position she holds in the Empire 
and in the councils of the world by virtue of her great natural re¬ 
sources, ancient civilisation and culture and her Commercial and 
industrial importance. I hese points were again and again dwelt 
upon by English and overseas representatives in public speeches 
and in private conversations during the Exhibition, and to those 
who believe that the best interests of India are to be attained within 
the Empire, and that hand in hand England and India will achieve 
the highest expression of their genius, there can be no doubt that 
it was true political wisdom that dictated India s participation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




T HE collection of the huge variety of material that was neces¬ 
sary for any sort of adequate representation o f so great 
and diversified a country as India involved, and would 
have indeed not been possible without, the active cooperation of an 
enormous number of persons, both official and private. I realise 
how much I owe to them, but it would be impossible in the circum¬ 
stances to record my acknowledgments to every one of them indivi¬ 
dually. To the Ministers of Industries in the participating Pro¬ 
vinces and- the committees or officers under them who collected the 
exhibits, and to the Governments of the Indian States that took 
part in the Exhibition my grateful thanks are due. 1 must not 
omit to mention the officers or bodies who organised the central 
exhibits and the Fine Arts Committee in India. On the English 
side, I desire to express my obligations to the gentlemen who suc¬ 
cessively filled the office of the High Commissioner for India, and 
of the Indian Trade Commissioner, the Secretaries to the High 
Commissioner and their office staff who always did their best to 
smoothen my path. The earlier chapters of this report show what 
a great deal the Indian Section owed to the Advisory Committee in 
London and to the various sub-committees set up by it or by the 
High Commissioner. I must also acknowledge the valuable assist¬ 
ance I received from Mr. John Campbell and Mr. E. A. Kendall 
who were Secretaries to the London Committee, and had to do a 
great deal of preliminary work, Mr. Kendall’s labours ceasing only 
just before the Exhibition started. To the representatives of the 
provinces and States and the officers in charge of central exhibits 
who had to work under great difficulties to make their courts the 
success they were, I owe a special measure of gratitude. 

I cannot conclude this Report without confessing how much 
I am indebted to Mr. F. A. M. Vincent, the Organising Secretary, 
on whom fell the main burden of the work during the Exhibition 
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ose loyal zeal and efficiency were always at my disposal ar 
N. Sundaresan, my Personal Assistant, who in novel sur¬ 
roundings and in difficult circumstances displayed marked tact and 
resource. 


Si, 


T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, 

Commissioner for India for the British Empire 

Exhibition. 


DELHI: 

The 31 st March 1925. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 

ENGLAND. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

L Rents .. .. .. 22,019 

2. Sale proceeds of the Indian Pavi- 18,383 

lion. 

£ 

1. Building and Fixtures* .. 1,31,708 

2. Central Exhibits'^ .. 25,662 

3. Establishment .. .. 10,627 

4. Contingent and other charges 11,932 

5. Indian Band .. .. 1,329 

Total .. 40,402 

Total .. 1,81,258 


INDIA. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1, Rents 

\ 

3,34,825 

1. Establishment, Contingent and 
other charges. 

86,070 

2. Advertisements 
catalogue. 

in the Exhibition 

5,626 

2. Central Exhibits .. 

52,104 

3. Recoveries of service payments . . 

5,522 

3. Railways (approximate) 

3,04,000 


Total 

3,45,973 

Total 

4,42,174 


* Includes not only the actual expenditure on the building, the restaurant and the garden 
attached to it, but also the cost of the water, drainage, road and gas connections, the sums paid for 
electric wiring and current and fire protection, and the fees paid to the Clerk of Works, the Quan¬ 
tity Surveyor and the Consulting Architects, * 

T Includes cost of collecting and organising the exhibits, the erection of suitable courts and 
stands, the equipment of the courts, and the staff to manage the courts 
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APPENDIX II. 

Professor Troup's Report on the Timber Exhibit. 

I recently made a detailed inspection of the timber exhibit arranged by Mr. 
Alexander Howard of Messrs. W. W. Howard Bros. & Co., in the Indian Pavilion 
of the British Empire Exhibition. The inspection extended to the motor launch 
and other boats in the Boat Pavilion and on the lake, the two Pullman cars in the 
Palace of Engineering, the laurel wood doors of His Majesty’s Government build¬ 
ing, and the rooms, bank and shop fronts of Burmese woods in the Burma Pavilion. 

Having had some share in the arrangements for the Indian section at the Empire 
Timber Exhibition of 1920, I am able to appreciate the magnitude of Mr. Howard’s 
present effort. Having had nothing to do with the arrangements for the present 
exhibit, and having even been unaware of the lines on which it was to be presented 
until I visited the Exhibition and saw the finished display, 1 am perhaps the better 
able to judge impartially of the value of the exhibit and what it must mean to the 
future of India’s trade in timber. 

In general features the Wembley exhibit resembles that of the Timber Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1920, though it has been conceived and executed on a much larger scale. In 
both cases the ruling idea was that the mere display of specimen planks, as in a 
museum, would have little or no value as a means of bringing to the notice of pros¬ 
pective buyers and the general public the qualities and possibilities of Indian timbers ,* 
it was held that a liberal expenditure of money on working up the timbers into struc¬ 
tures and articles which are in everyday use would well repay itself in that it would 
show up the timbers to the best advantage, and provide a striking advertisement of 
their merits. How far this policy has been justified by results it will be the endea¬ 
vour of this report to show. As regards the details of the exhibits themselves, a 
concise account with suitable illustrations will be found in the catalogue of India 
and Burma Forestry and Timber exhibits, published by Messrs. Howard Bros, and 
it is hardly necessary to recapitulate the information given there. It may, how¬ 
ever, be of interest to give a few of the many personal impressions gained during 
the course of my inspection. 

Central Hall .—This structure displays to advantage two timbers which have 
come greatly into prominence since the Empire Timber Exhibition of 1920, namely 
laurel wood, with which the hall is panelled, and gurjun, with which the floor is 
covered. Both woods serve their respective purposes admirably, and the hall is a 
fitting introduction to what is displayed within. 

Staircases .—The two staircases erected at the Empire Timber Exhibition, one 
in Andaman padauk and the other in silver greywood, have been re-erected after 
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Iteration to fit them into place in the present exhibition ; during the 
have maintained their colour and appearance perfectly, and the stairs, although 
they have been ascended by thousands of visitors, show no signs of wear. 

Billiard Room. The panelling and moulding of Indian laurelwood is of beauti¬ 
ful design and execution and shows up the exquisite grain and colour of this wood 
to gieat advantage. The billiard table and furniture made of the same wood two 
years ago harmonise well with the room and demonstrate the suitability of laurel- 
wood for furniture. Everything in this room has been loaned so that this striking 
exhibit has cost the Government a comparatively small sum. 

Georgian Dining Room. Everything here has likewise been contributed except 
the furniture which is certain of a good sale. 1 his room shows a pleasing combina¬ 
tion of silver greywood panelling, laurelwood table, sideboard and other articles, and 
Koko chairs of Chippendale style. Where excellence prevails it is difficult to pick 
out any one feature of this room for special remark. But perhaps one of the most 
striking facts is that silver greywood is here revealed as one of the finest carving woods 
in the world : the effect of the carved wood work over the mantel piece which is charac¬ 
terised by simplicity and restraint, is admirable. 

Early English Dining Room, The simple early English style of panelling usually 
associated with oak is here to be seen in gurjun. This wood, of somewhat pale 
appearance and devoid of any highly ornate grain or colouring, is well adapted for 
this style, with which the plain, solid and rather severe gurjun furniture harmonizes 
effectively. The use of gurjun for this form of work is undoubtedly a discovery 
and is likely to be heard of further, particularly since this work can be executed more 
cheaply in gurjun than in oak. 

Boudir. —This room, executed in the French style, shows a most effective use 
of some of the more richly coloured ornamental woods of India, the dark rosewood 
pilasters showing up to advantage the bright panelling of coralwood and Indian 
satinee. The furniture is all contributed, the cost of the exhibit having been there¬ 
fore much reduced. 

Bank .—From the advertisement point of view this exhibit is of special value, 
since it displays in striking fashion the effectiveness of Andaman padauk for hank 
and office counters and pyinma for panelling: considerable interest has been shown 
in this exhibit by business people and orders have already resulted. 

Furniture and other articles ,—These are displayed in great variety, demonstrating 
the result that can he attained by combining careful selection of high class timber 
with expert workmanship. 

Doors in His Majesty*s Government Building .—These laurelwood doors show once 
more the variety of uses to which this wood can be put ; these massive doors give 
a striking representation of strength combined with beauty and dignity. 

Boat Pavilion. —The motor launch and other craft in this pavilion and on the 
lake display a variety of new Indian timbers used successfully in the construction 
of boats, dispelling the fiction that such work must necessarily be executed in teak, 
mahogony and a very limited number of other well-established timbers for boat 
building. 
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cars. —‘These, in the palace of Engineering, constructed by the Birm 
Carriage and Wagon Company, are among the most remarkable of 
all the exhibits of Indian timbers. The framework is of gurjun and the interior is 
decorated of Andaman and Burma padauk. Specially selected curls have been 
employed for the panelling and the rich red colour, the exquisite grain and the beauti¬ 
ful finish have produced an effect which has been much commented on. These 
cars will be used on the Continental Express from London to Dover and should prove 
a great advertisement for padauk as an ornamental wood of the highest class. 


2. Value of Exhibit for Propaganda purposes. 

The value of the exhibit for propaganda purposes can perhaps best be assessed 
by considering to what extent sales have been effected and orders placed for the 
articles and timbers exhibited. Wembley has proved a gigantic advertisement of 
Empire produce generally and the full effect of such an advertisement cannot be¬ 
come apparent all at once. In the case of the Indian timber exhibit, however, we 
are fortunate in being able to assess to some extent the results achieved by the Timber 
Exhibition of 1920. That exhibition was a revelation. Woods till then regarded as 
of little value, were proved to be among the world s most beautiful and effective timbers; 
and are now in great demand, while of the inferior “ junglewoods ” formerly left to 
rot or burn in the forest as worthless some now command higher prices than maho- 
gony and walnut. 

So far as the Indian timber exhibit is concerned then, it may be said that the 
Wembley Exhibition is a continuation of the Timber Exhibition of 1920. But where* 
as the latter was visited by thousands, the former has been visited by millions. The 
ultimate results it would be impossible to estimate at present. Suffice it to say that 
Indian timbers have received the biggest and best advertisement they have ever had, 
and if future trade is well developed on proper lines, the money, time and trouble 
expended on the exhibit must inevitably recoup itself many times over. 

It may be of interest to know the views of the public generally regarding the 
Indian timber exhibit. I have heard varied opinions expressed on the Wembley 
Exhibition generally, but I have never heard anything but the highest praise and 
appreciation of the Indian timber exhibit, which I have heard characterised as the 
finest thing in the whole exhibition. On various occasions, I lingered in the panelled 
and furnished rooms to listen to the remarks of unknown visitors, and each time I 
came away impressed with the number of superlatives in the English language. 
Indian laurelwood, gurjun, pyinma and Burma mahogony, terms until recently un¬ 
known to the British public, are now household words. Indian timbers have come 
definitely to stay. 

It may be added that various trade journals have published, entirely on their own 
initiative, commendatory articles on the exhibit. But perhaps the highest praise is 
which comes from members of the timber trade with whom Messrs. Howards are 
in constant competition and rivalry. One of these expressed the opinion that the 
exhibit was the finest thing in woodwork which he had ever seen. 





Jte&t interest has been displayed also by commercial and professional men 
Peri led in the use of timber. Up to September between 700 and 800 special visits 
had been made by architects, timber merchants, furniture manufacturers, shipbuild¬ 
ers, railway people and others. In addition, there were a far larger number of un- 
known enquirers who were reluctant to leave their names. 

It may be mentioned here that Her Majesty the Queen instructed her architect 
from Windsor Castle to call upon Mr. Howard, who spent 3 hours with this gentle¬ 
man, and to whom, at his request, polished panels have been sent. 

American and continental visitors who have returned to their countries after 
visiting Wembley have cabled asking for quotations for limbers which they saw at 
the exhibition. There is likely to be a considerable development of foreign trade 
in Indian timbers. 

3. Particulars regarding individual timbers . 

Although it would be premature to estimate the full results obtained by the ex¬ 
hibition of Indian timbers, the facts given below regarding individual timbers indi¬ 
cate to some extent what has been achieved during the short time since the Exhibition 
opened. The information given is for the most part from Mr. Alexander Howard- 

Laurelwood .*--In India and Burma this is regarded as a distinctly second rate 
timber. As a 4 junglewood * it is often destroyed in order to favour teak. The 
log out of which the beautiful panelling of the billiard room was cut was found lying 
by the roadside awaiting conversion into Railway sleepers, for which after deducting 
the cost of conversion, it would have brought in Rs. 36. Fortunately, it was rescued 
and Government actually received £180 for the one log ! It may be mentioned re¬ 
garding this once neglected and almost despised wood that a leading Scotch timber 
merchant of long experience recently expressed the opinion that it was the most 
beautiful furniture wood that he has ever seen in use. 

The Cunard Company after seeing the billiard room specified this wood for panel¬ 
ling the gangway and saloon to one of their new ships, and ordered also about £150 
value of veneer and a quantity of boards and planks. This work has been completed, 
and the Directors are so pleased with the result that they have decided to use laurel 
for another boat. 

This timber has been specified for use in premises in Regent Street in place of 


French walnut. 

A firm of high class furniture makers, after seeing the Dining Room furniture 
in this wood, purchased a quantity for their work. 

The Westminster Bank Limited upon seeing the laurelwood in the Indian Pavi¬ 
lion, gave an order for one of their banks to be fitted in this wood. 

Mr. Howard in a letter dated 11th September 1924, writes as follows 

“ I have just been informed this morning a gentleman in the Cunard Company 
had come up from Newcastle on a trial run of the new Cunarder. He says that every¬ 
body on board the ship was enthusiastic, excited and full of praise for the laurelwood 
room and gangway. 

“ Having finished the first ship which we are talking about, they have a second ship 
on the way, and as result of the success which has been achieved, a third ship has 




4cided upon for which he selected the veneers to-day from the same 
fhe had before/' 

In a further communication dated 16th September Mr. Howard writes :— 

“ Yesterday morning a Mr. W. N. Gillespie from Pittsburg, United States of 
America spent about 2 hours going over the show ; he is actually in the steel and 
iron business but has interests in timber and knows all the timber buyers in the States 
intimately. 

“ He gave it as his opinion that laurelwood far outshines any Circassian walnut 
which he had ever seen. You must understand that there is a very large demand 
for figured Circassian walnut in America. He gave me the names of a lot of buyers, 
some of whom I know quite well and some of whom I do not know. He took back 
with him catalogues and information and asked for specimens. He told me he was 
sailing next week and would write me particulars, etc., and specially mention us to 
the Steinway Company with whom he was on good terms and also to a concern called 
Brunswicke Balke Company, who he said did an immense amount of woodwork/’ 
Messrs. John Barker & Sons have decided to use laurelwood in their new build¬ 
ing in Kensington. The Gramophone Company have decided on the employment 
of this wood for gramophone cases. 

Burma mahogany .—Until recently this wood was unknown in Great Britain. Ik 
is now in great demand and every foot of it is sold before it reaches England. The 
South Kensington Museum authorities now accept it as a standard wood for show 
cases, for which the only wood hitherto accepted has always been Honduras mahogony. 

Many orders have been placed for furniture, fittings and small articles of this 
wood and the Gramophone Company have specified it as one of the woods to be used 
by them for Gramophone cases. 

800 loads Burma mahagony ex “ Baron Lovat ” sold before actual landing bad 
been completed—value £11,129. 250 loads of same wood ordered by a Continental 
buyer as a result of his inspection of the room in the Burma pavilion—value £3,000. 
This buyer writes regarding laurel wood — 

“ Next year there will be a large hotel built, at the Hague for which they will want 
1,000 doors made of hardwood. The architect wants for each floor different kinds 
of wood and reading your article in the ‘ Timber Trade Journal ’, he will propose 
that his principal should use Indian hardwoods. Will you please send us samples 
or better still a couple of panels of each kind and give us the prices.” 

Waring & Gillows visited the Exhibition, and much admired the boudir panelled 
in this wood. The following day instructions were given to their foreman that this 
wood should he used wherever possible. 

A firm of boatbuilders having used Burma mahogony for one of their boats plying 
in the lake at Wembley have now purchased further logs. 

The Henderson line have decided to use Burma mahogony for the panelling of 
their new steamer and tulipwood veneers for the veneer work. Their representative 
writes :— 

H You can tell Mr. Howard that it is definite that we panel all the entrances in 
ihe r.ew steamer with Burma mahogony, and as a special advertisement for Burma 
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^ihe playroom is to be of tulipwood. It looks beautiful stuff and sh< 
i * aM>£onsiderable attention among the passengers to and from Rangoon and also" 
c>m the large number we carry to and from Egypt”. 

A well-known firm of pencil manufacturers, having tried a sample, have now 
ordered a further quantity. 

A Continental buyer, having already got 500 tons of Burma mahogony, in Septem¬ 
ber 1924, asked for 1,000 tons more, Messrs. Boots, whose representative visited 
the exhibition, are now using this wood for their fittings in place of other mahogonies,. 
This wood is being used by a large firm of contractors, by Messrs. Staples & Co., 
a well-known firm of bedstead manufacturers, and by a provincial firm of pianaforte 
manufacturers. 

Gurjun .—Formerly there was a limited and chiefly local demand for this wood, 
owing mainly to the large straight logs in which it was obtained, which rendered it 
suitable for large planking, dug-out canoes and such purposes. In Burma the wood 
has never been regarded as of much merit. Thanks to the effective display of floor¬ 
ing and panelling in the exhibition of 1920 and on the present occasion, it is now 
appreciated at its true value. It is regarded as one of the coming timbers of the 
world and is likely to supplant oak and other woods to a considerable extent for floor¬ 
ing, panelling and certain other purposes. Large parcels of this timber have already 
been purchased and used for flooring. Quite recently, the Western Union Cable Co. 
after seeing the Central Hall floor of the Indian Pavilion, have had a gurjun floor laid 
in their office in place of oak. Messrs. Burroughs and Watts have purchased several 
loads of gurjun for billiard table work. John Barkers have decided to use gurjun 
flooring in their new building. 

Andaman Padauk .—This wood has long been known to Commerce, but to a 
smaller extent in Great Britain than in America, where it is largely employed in the 
construction of Pullman cars. The exhibitions of 1920 and 1924, in which this hand¬ 
some wood was displayed to great advantage in a variety of ways, have stimulated a 
much greater demand than had ever existed previously, and the wood is now coming 
into regular use for billiard tables, cabinet work, bank fittings and Railway carriage 
construction. 

The bank premises at the Exhibition, made of this wood with pyinma panelling 
have been much admired by the various bank officials who saw them. The General 
Manager of the Westminster bank purchased the whole of the fittings and doors. 

The Gramophone Company specified this wood as one of the woods to be used 


for gramophone cases. 

Burma Padauk •—This wood has hitherto been regarded as much inferior to 
Andaman padauk in ornamental value, although esteemed for strength and used for 
making cartwheels or ordinance work. The display of Burma padauk has demon¬ 
strated that when properly worked up it is little, if at all, inferior to Andaman padauk 
in appearance, and is in fact preferred by some owing to its less fiery appearance. 

The Burma padauk bank and bank manager s office were visited by the General 
Manager of the Westminster Bank, as a result of which they were purchased by him. 
The wood from which this exhibit was made fetched Rs. 1,690 f.o.b. at Rangoon,, 
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''ufyh it was identical with similar logs then fetching Rs, 20 per ton locally. Bfcr 
is now used for fittings by one of the largest firms dealing in electrical supplies. 
Silver Greyioood ,—1 his wood however known in the Andamans as while Chuglam 
had until recently nothing but a local use. In the Timber Exhibition of 1920, it was 
worked up into panellings, balustrading and flooring, and was displayed under the 
name of ‘ Indian Silver greywood. This term is already in common use by archi¬ 
tects, builders, cabinet makers and others, and the wood itself is now in great demand* 
It had been specially designated by one of the most important Railway Companies 
in Great Britain as one of the woods to be used in railway carriage construction. I 1 
has established a reputation as one of the best carving woods of the world. It is ir* 
demand for shop fittings and for the interior of ships. 

Miscellaneous .—Space forbids a detailed account of the many other timbers dis* 
played and of the results achieved, but it may be said that several woods, hitherto 
looked on as of little or no account, have suddenly sprung into prominence and have 
already made a name for themselves as a result of the exhibition. One striking fact 
is that many of the firms which manufactured the articles exhibited have placed 
orders for supplies of the woods employed, in order that they may use them for the 
further manufacture of similar articles, which emphasises the fact that these articles 
have not been got up merely for show, but that the merits of the woods have been 
proved in actual trial and been appreciated from the practical point of view. 


4, Conclusions . 

The facts presented in this report should dispel any doubt as to the value of the 
Indian timber exhibit for propaganda purposes, and the impetus which it must in¬ 
evitably give to future trade in Indian timbers. The exhibit, as was that of 1920, 
Was conceived with the definite object of displaying the timbers in a form in which 
their merits would strike the eye and appeal to the public, and money was liberally 
spent in order to secure that object with what results we have seem Contrast with 
this, the mean and purposeless display of Indian woods at the Franco-British Exhibit 
tion of 1908, where solid and uninteresting blocks of wood, hurriedly collected toge¬ 
ther at short notice from odd corners and dumped down by inexpert hands among 
embroideries and cotton goods gave the impression that India did not contain a single 
timber of merit. Nothing resulted in the way of trade in Indian timbers. 

A report on the Indian timber exhibit at Wembley would be incomplete without 
some reference to the man chiefly responsible for its success, and I feel that I am 
able to express an opinion, the more freely in that 1 visited the exhibit as an impartial 
spectator and also that Mr. Howard is entirely unaware of the contents of this report 
or of any of the opinions expressed in it. Mr. Alexander Howard is no mere buyer 
and seller of timber; as an expert in its handling and treatment, a judge of its suit¬ 
ability for different purposes and a conoisseur of its artistic merits, he has few* if any, 
equals in Great Britain. Without such qualifications no one, even if he had bought 
and sold timber all his life, could have succeeded in bringing into being the exquisite 
series of panelled rooms and suites of furniture displayed at Wembley. 
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ence of the attention given to details, it may be mentioned that every 
used was artificially seasoned in drying kilns ; this in itself involved a close 
study or many woods, the behaviour of which under such treatment, had not previously 
been investigated. Even with such careful treatment, the risk of introducing a number 
of new woods which might, through warping and splitting, ruin their own reputation 
for good, was by no means inconsiderable. From the technical point of view, there¬ 
fore, IVir. Howard has scored a great triumph in surmounting with so much success 
the difficulties attendant on the utilisation of new and untried timbers. 

But from the commercial point of view, the success which has attended his efforts 
is perhaps even more striking. It is a well-known fact that new timbers are looked 
upon by the trade and by users with the greatest suspicion ; their faults are picked 
out and exaggerated and prejudice against them is created with ridiculous ease. Had 
Mr. Howard brought even one new kind of timber into general use in the face of 
such opposition, he would have accomplished a good deal. That he has actually suc¬ 
ceeded within a short space of time in establishing a number of new Indian woods 
on the British market is an achievement deserving of the highest praise. His success 
is the more remarkable when it is considered that several large timber firms have 
been at work in the forests of India and Burma for many decades, but in spite of 
ample opportunities they have failed to develop a market in Europe for any new 
timbers, and have confined their attention to a few well established kinds. 

Now that the excellent qualities of so many of the “ junglewoods ” of India and 
Burma have been so convincingly demonstrated, one of the gravest risks to the future 
development of trade in these timbers will be the anxiety of inexpert traders to ex¬ 
ploit them regardless of proper selection and treatment, and with the sole object of 
immediate gain. So long as the development of this trade is in the hands of com¬ 
petent persons, there is little reason to doubt that the future export trade in Indian’ 
timbers, hitherto little known or unknown in the European market, will expand out of 
all belief. Indeed, the chief limiting factor would seem to be the possibility of 
regular supplies not forthcoming in sufficient quantity. This is a matter which may 
call for further organisation on the spot. 


APPENDIX III. 


The following notes extracted from the reports of the representatives of Pro¬ 
vinces and States will be read with interest:— 


Madras. 

The articles in which there were the largest sales were lace, condiments, carpets 
and rugs, cotton prints, carved furniture, incense sticks and cigars. The lady in 
charge of the lace stall makes the following remarks :— 

“ The * Pillow Lace ’ edging, owing to the fine thread and excellent quality and 
pattern, has been greatly admired and sought for. ‘ Darning-on-oet lace, especially 
‘ made-up * articles such as round and square mats of all sizes, Duchess table sets, 
centrepieces, babies’ bonnets, etc., sold more quickly than ‘ flouncing,’ ’ edging 
and ‘ insertion ’ (unless it had been of thj narrow kind). The popularity of embroi¬ 
dery of all kinds has been most marked, but there the ‘edging both wide and narrow, 
has attracted much admiration and a ready sale. Lace and embroidery ‘ motifs ’ 
of all. sizes, shapes and designs were among the most sought after items (especially 
the Richlen Organdi butterflies) and far more of these could have been sold if they 
had been forthcoming. Handkerchiefs (both lace-edged and embroidered) were in 
consta t. demand. These points might be remembered for any future exhibition or 
sale of lace that might take place. 

“ The very large sale of all the fine crochet work in centres, doyleys, baby bonnets, 
tea cosies, Duchess sets, etc., proved that there is a market in England for the industry 
if properly placed and organised, as hundreds of these articles have been steadily sold 
weekly throughout the Exhibition. Her Majesty Queen Mary and other Royal visitors 
expressed their admiration for, and interest in, this dainty display of lace, and them¬ 
selves purchased some of the goods for sale.’ 

The unique reputation enjoyed by Madras for pickles and curry powder was 
proved by a constant demand for them which was met by a more or less adequate 
supply. There was also a steady demand, curiously enough, for incense sticks which 
were sold as single sticks in large numbers. Similarly the demand for single cigars 
was so great that the Special Officer hit upon the plan of obtaining a license for retail 
trade and taking over a large stock of cigars from Messrs. Best & Co., and Messrs. 
Spencer & Co., and selling them in retail. 

Jail manufactured carpets and rugs also sold well. Carved furniture such as the 
tables sent by Mr, Sankaranarayana Asari of Virudupatti and the Collector of Ramnad 
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'urchasers easily; but heavily priced and elaborate Work like the carved 

nad and Bellary.and the carved Mantaparn of exhibitor Sayyid Kamr- 

f ud-din.though very much admired by most visitors, did not meet with an 

effective demand in the course of the Exhibition, and some of these had to be dis" 
posed of at the close of the Exhibition. Cotton fabrics fell short of expectation. The 
sale of silk goods was on the whole not quite satisfactory. Small silk handkerchiefs* 
scarves, shirting and coating silks were sold steadily, but there was no demand fo* 
sarees which were too long for being converted into ladies’ dresses. Silk from which 
pieces could be cut and given so as to suit the requirements of buyers would have 
Commanded a good sale.” 


Bengal. 

Clay models, Nungalbund toys, pile carpets, Carmichael handkerchiefs, chikan 
ehibroideries, ivory and pasteboard toys, Bankura bowls, Birbhum bowls, brass and 
bell metal wares, Kashida cloths and conch shell articles were in large demand, and 
fresh consignments of these had to be obtained in order to replenish the stock. The 
technical perfection of the handiwork, the effective blending of gorgeous oriental 
colours and the fineness of the hand-made textiles evoked unstinted praise. 


Bombay . 

(a) Carved blackwood furnitures —Twenty cases of furniture containing tables 

and flower pot stands of all sizes and shapes, a dozen chairs, and a 
large number of screens; cabinets and settees were sent for sale. Practi¬ 
cally, they Were all sold out. The buyers took a fancy to the furniture 
as a novelty* Indian carved wood furniture is out of fashion in England 
and on account of the great risk of breakage, it is not a good business 
line here* 

( b ) Woollen carpets ,—Indiart carpets are regularly on the market in this country 

and the business is well organised. Most of the business is confined 
to Mirzapore carpets, these being much cheaper than the Bombay 
ones. Bombay carpets were, however, much liked at the Exhibition 
and offer a good prospect of business in this country. The carpets 
came from Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, Dhulia and Guni. 

(c) Printed bed-spreads and table covers .—A large quantity of these goods was 

received and with the exception of a few pieces they were sold. Table 
covers sold better than bed-spreads. There was no good business in 
silk bed-spreads as they were very expensive. Farukkabad in the 
United Provinces is the home of this industry, and it has a steady busi¬ 
ness in this line in this country, Bombay print is done on a better 
quality of cloth than that u$ed in Farukkabad, but the disparity in 
prices i$ so great that Bombay cannot compete with Farukkabad. This 
is an established business, but now it will have to compete with Holland 
SO 
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prints, and unless the Indian manufacturer moves with the times 
quickly adapts himself to the changing modes in the West, this industry 
will not progress. 

(d) Sind Embroideries. —These were old embroideries, over 500 pieces of 

which were sent. The prices asked for were much higher than the 
proper market prices and nearly half the lot had to be returned. These 
embroideries are usually on red pieces and white pieces; the former 
are in greater demand as the white pieces are not liked so much as the 
red. The market for these goods is the Continent which buys from 
the wholesale houses in London, There is not much retail business 
in this line here. 

(e) Sandalwood boxes and carvings. —Over 600 handkerchiefs and glove boxes 

and a few richly carved and expensive jewel boxes and carved panels 
were sent. The glove and handkerchief boxes being cheap were sold 
out quickly, but very little was sold of the other goods. 

(/) brocades.—These came from Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat and Thana. 
Very little of these was sold. Indian brocades are far too expensive, 
heavy and stiff and they cannot compete with the French brocades 
which are lovely and soft and very much cheaper than Indian brocades* 

(g) Silver Ware. —Almost all the silver goods remained unsold. There is no 
market for Indian silver in this country or on the Continent. 

(/]) Embroidered leather sheets. —These are deer leather sheets embroidered in 
silk, gold and silver thread from Thar and Parkar in Sind. AH were 
sold, but they were more exhibition sales than commercial. Com¬ 
mercially, they would not be much in demand here. 

(;) Indian Condiments. —These sold very well and have .resulted in large whole¬ 
sale orders. There is a demand for real Indian condiments on the 
part of the British public and the display promises to be productive of 
lasting results. 

(k) Bead Worl^. —The All Saints Mission exhibited the seed and bead work 
made by poor Indian women at the Mission s factory in Bombay. The 
exhibits consisted of ornamental seed work of various kinds, viz., neck¬ 
laces, handbags, hat pins, napkin rings, bracelets, buttons, ring boxes, 
girdles, etc. These things greatly interested the visitors, and from the 
quick sales of them it seemed that if this industry were developed on 
proper commercial lines, it would grow up into a very flourishing one. 
Small parcels used to be sent periodically from India, and they were 
all sold out. There have been enquiries for wholesale business in 
these goods. The enquirers have been referred to the Mission. 


Si. 


* United Provinces . 

The calico prints of Farukkabad (bed-spreads, curtains, table and cushion 
oyers), and Moradabad brassware were particularly popular. Our Benares silk 
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ves were in great demand among a select class of visitors. Rugs, car 
frries from Mirzapur and Agra sold well, as also Lucknow perfumery, Saharan 
pur wood work and Lucknow chikan work. Benares jewellery found not a few ready 
purchasers and smaller ivory articles were rapidly sold. Benares toys were very 
popular. Indian carpets have serious competitors in Persian, Chinese and Turkish 
carpets. Both in the matter of price and of design, Indian manufacturers have to 
take stock and a substantial market can be secured. Benares silks have a competitor 
in the French article. T his is an important factor, though it has to be recognised 
that our wares both in quality and workmanship are of a higher order. Fourteen 
cases of Benares wooden toys were delivered in the last fortnight of the Exhibition- 
Despite late arrival, no difficulty was experienced in selling them, so great was their 
popularity. 

On the other hand, experience of the Exhibition indicates that in some lines suc¬ 
cess is doubtful. Italian competition affects the Agra alabaster and marble business. 
While a substantial portion of the Lucknow silver ware was sold, it would appear 
that the absence of a system of hall-marking operates against the trade in the West. 
Benares brass ware was at one time popular in the London market, but recently does 
not appear to be so much in vogue. Aligarh is well known for its lock works, samples 
of which were displayed on the stalls, but sales were not secured. So far as could 
be discovered, the price was not considered favourable. The same cause explains 
*he failure of Tanda Jamdani cloth, although its fine texture and superior workman¬ 
ship were much admired. For expensive brocades, there is but a limited market. 
Enquiry showed that direct trade in oil and oil cakes was not possible, dealers pre- 
Itrring to work through established agencies. The stock of boots and shoes sent 
from Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow was sold, but in this line the workmanship is 
apparently not up to Western requirements. 


The Punjab. 

The classes of goods which have shown a steady sale are ivory and brass inlaid 
furniture, lacquer work articles and hand-printed cottons and satins. 

At the end of the first week, the run on certain types of lacquer work and other 
cheap goods was so great that I had to send an urgent cable to India for more. From 
then onwards it was a constant fight to keep a proper balance between supply and 
demand, this could only be attained by increasing our sale prices above the 75 per 
cent, over cost-price which 1 had fixed as a minimum. The cash sale demand being 
so heavy, it became evident that we should not be able to supply the trade in bulk. 
1 concentrated therefore on the retail'trade, but, in order to keep in touch with whole* 
saiers 1 agreed to execute their moderate orders for cash. 

That we had to trade in such a hand-to-mouth manner was not my fault. It 
must be remembered that I had an allotment of only 40,000 rupees for exhibits in 
1923, that I had asked for a much larger ampunt and that I fully spent this sum and 
borrowed goods from the Depot in addition in order to obtain a good stock at the 
Exhibition. 
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managed to keep on good terms with our wholesale customers and we 
to them to th? value of £570, and there is no doubt that our rapid cash-sales 
served the purpose of an excellent advertisement. Our prices too showed the 
trader that there was a good profit to be made. I am sure that had we been able to 
follow this advertisement up by participating in the British Industries Fair next 
year, we should have reaped the benefit. 

My experience here has given me a very clear view of what the public want from 
tndia. Anything that at all resembles European work has no sale, even Indian 
patterns, unless ornately decorated, did not please. The traditional Indian wood 
and lacquer work, especially that which had been improved in design and finish by 
the Mayo School of Arts, was the most popular and commanded the largest sale. 
Indian silks of the shot variety lost their sale when it was found that they would not 
w r ash, the dyeing of these goods was woefully bad. and in this age of scientific dyeing 
and fast aniline dyes the public will not buy fugitive coloured goods. Printed cottons 
and satins had a fairly steady demand amongst the few people prepared to pay for 
unique designs, but I found it hopeless to expect to build up an export trade in them, 
the prices were much too high and in many cases the colours too sober for presen t 
day taste. We must improve our colours, our dyeing and our printing. 

Whatever the class of goods we trade in, a constant supply of new patterns is 
wanted. It was the new patterns in our lacquer that made it so popular ; the more 
expensive chased lacquer articles would have had a readier sale if the colours had 
been more yaried and brighter, crude primary colours are not so saleable as the softer 
harmonious shades. 

Punjab brass and copper work requires developing on oriental lines, the plain 
types of articles made in the School of Arts had no sales, it lacked the Indian note 
that the public understands. The damescened steel of Kotli Lohara was admired 
and sold in small quantities, but it was considered too heavy and the finish was critic 
cized, especially of the hinges and the edges. I feel certain that this kind of work 
could be done on bronze of good colour, it would be lighter and there would be no 
fear of its rusting : the fear of this was felt by many who wanted to buy it. The 
match box covers in this work were utterly useless owing to their being too small for 
any match box sold here. Bryant and May’s small safety is the only size for which 
they should be supplied and I have brought a sample cover as a guide. 

In estimating the commercial value of the art-products we exhibited, it is as w el) 
to bear in mind that the prices these goods fetched in the Exhibition bear little rela¬ 
tion to their value in ordinary circumstances. We found that the people wanted 
mementoes of the Indian exhibits and were willing to pay a far higher price than 
they would pay outside. This was proved by the fact that though we were charging 
as much for a Hoshiarpur table as Liberty was in their shops, we certainly sold, at a 
liberal estimate, ten times as many as they could have sold in the six months of the 
Exhibition. The conclusion I draw is that the present prices ruling in India will not 
bear increasing unless the finish is still further rnproved. Where better finish is 
required is in those parts that are least seen, such as the undersides of tables, the 
stands, mouldings, edges and fittings. 1 he inlaying of ivory is generally greatly 
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to that of brass, much more putty being used and the surface smoouj 
ctive, except in the work of the best craftsmen. 

The jails of Montgomery and Multan exhibited their durries, carpets, mats and 
towels. These were greatly admired and could have been sold many times over* 
The quality of bath-towels was remarkable in the fineness and closeness of the threads 
and the designs, colours and fine weaving of the durries were better than anything 
else we had to show. 

Multan sent shot silks, carpets and steel despatch and jewel boxes. A consider¬ 
able amount of the shot silk was sold and all the cheaper silk and cotton mixture, 
but after our discovery that it was not fast to washing, in fact that nearly all the colour 
disappeared in the wash, we could not guarantee it and the sales fell off. The carpets 
would not sell at all, they were priced exhorbitantly, far higher than the best oriental 
rugs of finer design and colour, and the workmanship though very good showed no 
knowledge of design or colour harmony. The steel despatch boxes proved to be 
quite unattractive to people, they do not use them here, they are far too heavy to carry 
about in a country where most people have to handle their own baggage, none were 
sold and only one jewel box sold, for the same reason. 

Delhi sent its gold and silver embroideries, gold and silver thread and carved 
ivories. They made a very attractive show but there was not much sale for them, 
their prices were beyond the purchasing power of most people. I am inclined to 
think that the Indian trader has a very inflated idea of the depth of the British public s 
purse, gained from his experience of the few American and British travellers in India ; 
he fails to adapt his work to the ever changing tastes of the present time The same 
criticism applies to carved ivory work—there are a good many objects such as the 
tusk puff boxes that are quite unsuitable for the purpose : this is not an age when people 
are prepared to spend a lot of money upon curiosities or ornaments that serve no use¬ 
ful purpose. 

Preserved fruits also came from Delhi. They were excellent but could not be 
seen or judged in bottles when the dry sugar coats the inside. I suggest that bottles 
should be reserved for fruits in syrup and that dry crystallized fruits should be sold 
in boxes made of light wood which can be readily opened and examined, as is done_ 
in England. They would travel well, would wear less, and the fruits could be tasted 
by the purchaser, and I am sure would thus command a readier sale. 1 think that 
the provision of machine-made white wood boxes would not be such an expense that 
the exporters would shy at it. These preserves are so moderate in price that I am 
sure an export trade could he set up, and 1 suggest that the firms concerned he asked 
to prepare sample boxes in the manner 1 propose. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The class of goods for which there has been a steady demand comprises the 
silk scarves and shawls manufactured at the Silk Institute, Bhagalpur, laces from 
the Ranchi Convent, silver filigree work from Cuttack, silver fish made in Monghyr, 
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/aller stone images and stone elephants made in Gaya and silk and cotton \ 
ory bangles made in Chota Nagpur and the Feudatory States. 

So far as the Bihar and Orissa products are concerned, the hand-woven materials, 
tussores in particular, suffered in competition with the machine-made goods, the 
artificial silks and Japanese silks. The public in Europe have yet to appreciate the 
wearing qualities of the Indian silks, and the weaver in India has yet to learn that 
flaws slurred over and variations in shades are damning to his products. It is to be 
regretted also that the Indian weaver is substituting aniline dyes for vegetable dyes. 
Apart f torn the durability of the latter, the unique and beautiful shades and the blend¬ 
ing of colours is being lost. As regards coloured materials, some disappointment 
was expressed that patterns had not always been correctly reproduced, but in defence 
it should be explained that the industry, so far as silks designed for the English market 
are concerned, is a new one. There has been a marked improvement in the later 
reproductions and it may safely be said that allowing for variations that are inevitable 
in hand~\Voven materials, the defects have now been overcome, and there should be 
no cause for further complaints on this score. The cheapness of the goods surprised 
the public, so much so that, although the prices were raised by 11 per cent., they still 
continued one of the main attractions. 

I am convinced that if the industries are to maintain the market that has been 
secured through the Exhibition, it is necessary to retain the services of a quasi-official 
agent in England who can keep in touch with English and foreign goods and with 
the larger establishments, so as to keep purchasers advised of their future require¬ 
ments, alterations in colourings and designs and the adjustment and adaptation of 
goods to suit the requirements of English and foreign markets. One or two of the 
industries of the Province are new, others are in decay for lack of market, all have 
had wonderful encouragement at the Exhibition, but much remains to be done if the 
market offered is to be permanently secured. We have yet to gain the confidence 
of the wholesale dealers, and producers are to be educated in better business methods. 

Baroda. 

The classes of goods for which there has been a steady demand are carpets, bed 
spreads, printed table covers and cane, lacquer and carved wood work. 


Kashmir . 

Carved wood articles, papier mackes and embroideries were the articles most in 
demand. There have been enquiries from the continent for Kashmir silk which 
gave good promise, and these have been passed on to the State. An enquiry was 
also received from South Africa for walnuts and maize. This has been passed on 
similarly. 

Kathiawar States and Cutch. 

The classes of goods for which there has been a steady demand are lacquer ware 
and ivory trinkets. The prices of the silver articles and of the gold thread work and 
silk embroideries have been criticised as too high. 
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most popular articles were soaps, scents, incense sticks, sandal wood articles 
carpets, ivory articles, ivory inlaid work and rosewood furniture. 

Among the inlaid articles, teapoys were the most popular and all the stock brought 
over from Mysore was soon sold, and a cable was sent to India for a fresh consign¬ 
ment. Inlaid articles generally were admired. But several visitors found fault 
with the finish of the articles. The defects that were pointed out fell under the 
following heads :— 

(a) inlay work not being executed smoothly and evenly, 

(b) use of wood paste to cover blemishes on the surface, 

(c) imperfect joints, 

(d) use of metal handles for beautifully designed and elaborately inlaid trays, 

(e) use of unseasoned wood. 

The sandalwood articles were much admired, but business was slow on account 
of the high prices. However, by the time the Exhibition closed, nearly 80 per cent, 
of the smaller articles had been sold out. Complaints by critics referred to the lack 
of finish, imperfect joints, the use of paste to cover imperfections in wood, and the 
use of iron nails. It should not be a matter of difficulty to have these defects remedied 
in future. 

1 he workmanship of the Mysore ivory articles was considered far superior to 
that of any other part of India, except Travancore. As compared with the other 
competitors in the field, the price of Mysore ivory articles was generally high and 
the reason for this is a matter that should be looked into carefully. 

The silver articles from Mysore were admired very much, but the sales were very 
disappointing. The reason for this is that all the articles had embossed designs on 
them, and this class of work, however beautiful, is not popular in England now^a 
days. 

Embossing silver images with representations of the popular forms of the Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses is a new form of silver-smith's art which is very popular in 
Southern India at the present time. Twenty of these embossed images mounted 
on velvet and neatly framed on teakwood were kept on show at the Mysore Court ~ 
for a considerable time before anybody could be induced to buy them. People were 
curious about these but when the price was mentioned curiosity gave place to sur¬ 
prise. Many efforts were made to interest trades people in this line of business but 
these were of no avail. 

The lacquer ware objects were popular and were sold easily. AH the small articles 
were sold out early in the Exhibition, and a cable was sent for fresh consignments. 
There is a very good market in England for cheap lacquer ware toys which can he 
classed as novelties and whose selling price does not exceed a shilling a piece. 

1 he Mysore imitation fruits and flowers were not popular. This is a line which 
is very highly developed in England and the Indian article is inferior in quality and 
much higher in price. I his industry goes hand in hand with new developments 
And fashions in ladies hats. 
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/number of rosewood carved tables were exhibited in the Mysore Court. Pegp] 
in buying them. It was pointed out that the tables would require too 
much attention owing to the collection of dust in the carvings. The tables, however f 
found favour amongst continental visitors and not only was the stock sold out but a 
fresh consignment was cabled for. All the stock was sold before the Exhibition closed. 

What little the Mysore Court could show in the way of brass articles, suffered in 
competition with the exhibits from Jeypur in their variety of designs and their work¬ 
manship. 

The prospects of exporting Indian perfumes regularly to Western countries are 
not very bright. Competition is very great in these countries, and in addition to this 
the prohibitive duties on perfumes containing alcohol will make it difficult for an 
Indian firm to get a footing in the European markets. Anybody who is seriously 
thinking of placing a high-class Indian perfumery on the Western markets will have 
to carry large stocks, adopt an aggressive advertisement propaganda, and be prepared 
to allow anywhere between 25 to 33 per cent, commission to retailers. Attention 
should also be directed towards presenting these perfumes in as attractive a manner 
as possible consistent with the quality and price of the perfume. If once the fancy 
of fashionable ladies in these countries is captured towards any of these new per¬ 
fumes, then there is a good deal of money to be made in the line. There is always 
a craving for new effects and novelties, and any new comer into the field should be 
able to introduce some striking and original things. 

These remarks apply equally to soaps. 

The silk fabrics from Mysore were examined by a number of people in the trade, 
and every one of them was* of opinion that before business could result in London i 
the price should be considerably reduced. One of the firms in London interested 
in handling Oriental silk, at my special request, sent one of their experts in the silk 
purchasing department, to examine our silk exhibits. 

He stated that any silk that comes from India must compete with Chinese silk 
of the same grade and quality, and if that should be done, the price ought to be reduced 
considerably. I showed hipi our books and our invoice prices, and he was of opinion 
that unless the prices were reduced by 40 to 50 per cent., there was no likelihood of 
doing any business at all. 

Further he stated that his firm will always be pleased to receive samples and quota¬ 
tions from India for Indian silks, and Indian sarees. The basis of the quotation 
should be competitive rates as against Chinese silks. The firm would like to receive 
the silk “ in gum ” because they would prefer to dye the same in England. If Mysore 
merchants could see their wa y to send samples with a guarantee to supply at least 
1,000 pieces of each kind of silk, and if the prices are suitable, good business is bound 
to result, Each piece may contain anyw’here between 20-25 yards, and the width of 
the silk may be, on an average, forty inches. 

He examined the two or three samples of brocades that came from the Govern¬ 
ment Weaving Factory, and he was of opinion that the brocades were on the rough 
side, and better stuff was being imported to England from France. Any brocade 
that comes from India should compete with the French brocades. 
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'he chief supervisor of a well known French firm in Regent Street wad. , 
gh, at my special request, to call at the Mysore Court with a lady expert from 
teir silk purchasing department. This lady expressed practically the same opinion 
concerning oui silks and brocades. 1 his coincidence was rather striking owing to 
the fact that this firm does not handle any but French silk. 

hrom my enquiries for finding out the importance of Mysore silk and Mysore 
silk waste in England, I was able to gather the following facts - 

I. Except the silk that comes from the State of Kashmir, the buyers of silk 
in England have a great deal of prejudice against Indian silk. In their 
opinion, the Indian silk js unsuitable for manufacturing purposes in 
England. The silk meant for the English market should not have any 
troublesome knots and twists, etc., that are so common in the hand-* 
spun silk. Unless these defects are removed, there is not much chance 
of Mysore establishing a big trade in silk in England. 

2. Any silk that is suitable for the English market and that can be exported 
from Mysore must face competition from not only Kashmir, but also 
from Japan and China. 

Silk waste can be sold in England only in competition with similar kinds 
of material from China (Canton) and Kashmir. 

4. Practically all the silk business in England is conducted through brokers 

only, and it is impossible to do any business directly with the manu- 
facturers of silk goods, who do not want to bother themselves with the 
worry and risks attending the importing of Indian silk which lacks 
uniformity in quality, and which has got a reputation of being unsuit¬ 
able for English requirements. 

5. When it was mentioned that Mysore was in a position to supply filature 

silk in uniform quality, the answer was, “ It might be so, but we should 
“ like to have some sort of guarantee that the quality will be maintained 
* and also that definite quantities will be promised for shipment accord¬ 
ing to contracts and scheduled times. fTiere seems to be an impres¬ 
sion that India generally, and Mysore in particular, is not in a position to 
supply good silk suitable for the English market in large quantities and 
with a uniform quality. 1 his impression can only be removed in time 
and also by actually placing on the market large quantities of filature silk, 

6. Even though England buys a very large quantity of foreign silk for her 

manufactures, there is no such thing as a silk market or a silk exchange 
in the same way as they have several Cotton Exchanges, Wool Marts 
and other produce markets. The only silk exchange which is recognised 
in England seems to be the one in the city of Lyons, France. As 
mentioned earlier in the report, all business is transacted through 
brokers in London who have agencies and branches and correspondents 
in various parts of England. 

7. Experience shows that dealers would not like to be troubled with indefinite 

enquiries- Many of them were not enthusiastic because it was not 
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possible to give them any idea of the price and the quantity that cou 
be shipped immediately from Mysore. Some of them frankly state 
that it would not lead to any business to go on making general enquiries. 
“ If you have got a sample and tell us the price and the. quantity avail- 
“ able, and also the time it takes to ship the same from India to London* 
“ then only we can talk of business ; otherwise, it will be simply a waste 
“ of time for you and me.’* The export of Mysore silk to foreign coun¬ 
tries needs to be organised in a thorough and systematic manner. The 
Department of Industries and Commerce which comes in contact with 
a great number of small silk producers, the Department of Agriculture 
with its own Sericultural section, and with its own modern filature 
and also the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, are all interested in this 
problem. A committee of representatives of these three agencies may 
be entrusted with the work of organising a Silk association in the State 
whose duty it will be to collect and disseminate information regarding 
export of silk from Mysore to foreign countries. The scientific section 
of the Sericultural department may be requested to undertake to make 
standard tests to certify the quality of silk that will be exported from 
Mysore to foreign countries. The problem is a difficult one, and it can 
only be solved by some co-operative action. 

8. Another idea which strikes one in this connection is the formation of a new 
company in Mysore whose chief object will be to collect silk from vari¬ 
ous small producers and sort them out in their warehouses and export 
them to foreign countries on the basis of tests carried out by the Seri¬ 
cultural department. It should be realised in this connection that it 
is not possible to bring the small producer of silk in Mysore into direct 
touch with the manufacturers of silk goods in England. A firm of the 
nature proposed will be able to organise the trade and carry it on suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Carpets .—With the exception of one big carpet, all the other carpets that had 
been sent to the Exhibition, and also the whole lot of the second and third consign¬ 
ments, were sold away at fairly good prices. With regard to the pile carpets, the 
following points deserve notice — 

1. The dealers as well as the buyers expect Oriental designs in the carpets 

coming from the East. Carpets having Western designs and patterns 
do not stand a good chance of being sold in London. 

2. Our carpets were declared to have a rougher and harsher feel in contrast 

with the carpets coming from Mirzapur and other places in Northern 
India, Baluchistan and Turkey. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that different kinds of wool are used by these people. Carpets coming 
from these localities have a softer touch and invariably contain Oriental 
designs, and they have a “ sheen ” which is absent from our carpets. 

3. The general level of prices of our carpets was higher than those coming 

from other countries. 
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4. Our carpets will have to compete not only with those coming from 

parts of India, Turkey, Baluchistan, etc., but they should also compete 
with machine-made carpets manufactured in England and Belgium. 
The idea of paying a little extra money for hand-made carpets is 
gradually disappearing. 

5. The dealers in carpets will buy them only through their brokers who in 

turn attend the periodic auctions held by firms who hold a premier 
position in the trade. These firms collect carpets from various makers 
in different countries. The carpets are open for inspection just before 
the auction, and thus a good idea can be obtained as to the quality 
and quantity of the goods offered for sale. It is practically impossible 
for a carpet maker in our country to deal directly with any of the well 
known firms in London who sell carpets in retail to the public. 


T raoancore* 

Coir mats and mattings .—The largest number of enquiries was received for these 
things. The coir mats exhibited in the Travancore Court were appreciated for their 
designs and for their strength. Indian manufacturers have to remember that the 
European’s taste for colours differs from the Indian s. Europeans positively detest 
the incongruous combination of colours which is often seen in the designs of Indian 
manufacturers. If this defect is removed, our manufacturers can hope to do much 
larger business than at present. 

Desiccated cocoanut .—1 here is a great demand for this product. Its chief use 
is for making confectionery. There is no reason why Travancore should not export 
desiccated cocoanut whilst Ceylon is exporting a large amount of it. 

Spices. —Pepper, ginger and cardamom have a market in London. One of the 
biggest firms in London which handle these articles offered to take Travancore pro¬ 
ducts, provided they could be guaranteed supplies of I0,0Q0 tons of each of pepper 
and ginger and at least 500 tons of cardamom per .annum. 

Bananas .—There is an unlimited market in England and the Continent for fresh 
banana fruit. In the absence of special steamers with refrigerating arrangements* 
we cannot hope to export fresh banana. On the other hand, we can easily build 
up an export trade in dry banana known in the London market as “ banana 

fig" 

Matches .—The South Indian Match Factory sent a small consignment of matches 
out of the first lot made in that factory. They appear to be as good as any of the 
matches sold in London, and one firm offered to take the whole output of the factory 
for sale in England. On referring the offer to the Manager of the factory, he. 
wrote back to say that the output of the factory was not even sufficient to meet the 
local demand. If more factories are started and the supply exceeds the demand for 
local consumption the surplus can easily be sold in London. 

Buttons .—Travancore buttons made of cocoanut shell attracted the attention of 
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One firm offered to buy any quantity ol them provided they could be : 
etter polish. To compete with foreign buttons, the price must be low and 
the cost of production can be brought down only if a large factory is established. If 
a factory equipped with the latest machinery is started, button-making will prove 
to be a profitable industry. 

Lace and Embroidery .—The lace of Travancore was highly appreciated. The 
prices were moderate and the patterns good. The only complaint was that the lace 
was made of yarn of inferior quality. If the quality could be improved, a wholesale 
business could undoubtedly be established. A representative of a firm in Nottingham, 
which is the centre of machine-made lace, was so impressed with the patterns and 
cheapness of our lace that he offered to take up sole agency for the sale of this article* 
provided it was made of better yarn . 

Ratian articles .—Rattan trays of different patterns and sizes ranging from 4 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter and small rattan baskets have a good market in London. If 
this cottage industry could be organised and arrangements made for shipping articles 
regularly to London, there is a possibility of doing business in them. 

Bedl Metal Ware .—Bell Metal articles, such as bowls, ash-trays, small cups, flower 
vases, candle stands and similar articles yd 11 sell well in London. They should have 
a good finish and should be light. The bell metal articles exhibited in the Travancore 
Court were considered too heavy. Much lighter ones should answer the purpose 
quite as well and would also be cheaper. 

Ivory goods .--Carved ivories are articles of luxury, and it is not possible to do any 
business in them on a commercial scale. Plain ivory articles, useful iri daily life, 
have a good market. There are firms which would buy puff boxes, mirror and brush 
backs, necklaces, cigarette holders, pendants, brooches, etc., made of well polished 
ivory with little or no carvings. 

Hats .—An enquiry has been received from a very large firm about hats that could 
be made of screwpine leaves, split bamboos or suitable fibres. I his firm imports 
large quantities of such hats in unfinished form from Java, and has supplied samples 
for our workmen to copy from. The crude hats are pressed, lined, and finished in 
the factories in London. We have raw materials on hand, and there is every prospect 
of establishing a thriving cottage industry in hat making. 

Umbrella handles .—Like hat making, the manufacture of umbrella handles in 
ivory, ebony and other suitable wood can also be introduced as a cottage industry. 
There is a market for them in London, and one firm has offered to buy any quantity 
that we are able to supply, provided that they are made of designs and patterns fur¬ 
nished by the firm. 

Sarees .—Of the sarees and lace cloths received through the textile expert, there 
was hardly any sale worth mentioning. When they were purchased for the Exhibi¬ 
tion, it was thought that it could be used for ladies’ dresses. But ladies did not like 
them because they were too thin. They could have been used as scarves if they had 
been shorter and narrower like the silk scarves made in Benares. 

Silver ware ,—The sale of silver ware was very disappointing. The workmanship 
was greatly appreciated, but the prices were too high. 
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general —Our manufacturers rriust pay particular attention to the quality 
..msh of their goods. The value of a beautifully carved article of furniture is con¬ 
siderably reduced by fitting it with iron hinges and legs which soon get rusty and 

which are not in keeping with the rest of the workmanship 

details is necessary. 




Great attention to such 




